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THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
By Fohn B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


THE MAN BEHIND SAINT PAUL 
By Edward }. Gartner, 8.S8.F. 


AN ILLITERATE VERSUS A LITERATE AT MASS 
By Foseph P. Donovan, C.M., F.C.D. 


SAINT THOMAS’S CHRIST 
By Cornelius Roberts, §.7T.D.,. Ph.D. 
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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 


California 







OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dr) 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 

The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 








WRITE FOR PRICE LIST a 
Jeantieu /iney 
Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Sr. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14. 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset Sr. 35 Sagamore Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 

















Americas Ginest UASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 
in every detail. 
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(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
°. * ® 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able 


Sash $9.00 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed 
in richness 
Sash $12.00 


House Cassock $115.00 


House Cassock $195.00 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 





Telephone 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com- 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 
(F) This full regulation House Cas- 
sock has Cape attached and addition- 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 
(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 
(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
a is available in Ermine or Coney 
ur. 
a * ® e 
No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
eet GEL. 5 «<6 0s esa us $ 69.50* 
Sash $9.50 House Cassock $138.00 


No. A950 Tropictex 

This all-wool mediumweight material 
provides a cassock that drapes per- 
fectly and gives long wear. .$ 79.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $150.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors 
into an elegant cassock. Ideal for 
CE sie es ache eoaaes $ 87.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $165.00 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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Altar Boys WMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On (B) Noe. B10 Button Front Roman 


Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 







Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 






a (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 








































(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Sy cvkeccacivetin bakes xan $5.25 





listed,. except Nos. B32, 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
AGAR) la eh Otte eS eT NS $4.00 


No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
er Se ee MD veeosecen awn $3.00 


(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch $4.25 


seer eee eee eeee eeeeeee 
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ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin rupee Fn. ay All Wool  *Correct 
*Age Down Back Button-on Belt- per Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. Bil. Ea. NO 12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in $ 5.25 $ 3.22 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.75 5.75 6.25 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs 42 in 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs 44 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
11 Yrs 46 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs 48 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 ‘7.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs 60 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 


extra full. 

Sizes Sizes 

22 in. ..- $375 28 in. ...$5.50 

24 in. - 4.25 30 in. - 6.00 

26 in. ... 4.90 32 in - 700 
34 in - 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. BG1 but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.$3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 


plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
ME atlowGes wars eae arate $6.50 
(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
i + 2s Fee $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
ERS a nee ye ea aRE NE Met ry $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


one FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 

Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yafd............ $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 


i Ciivicwieevedanees $ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
ee OE PE cs eeeneeees $ 3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 


weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design...... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
slaisdcoatadaie: atk oesete Ronee wane $ 25.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at’ bottom and _ insertion 
ss scat at's) gui iota Sarena ae $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 


No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 


DE ivesnenencaeraciuad $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
insertion only............. $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 


i aterieieta eA oa eee $ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 
SigM at DOOM. ...000sccs $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
 ahacisranlan stata abated aca eeater a mcrae $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
RR ne Pee: $ 16.95 
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(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 


Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 
No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
idea iperaere eA ave eon tae ane tae $ 17.50 
(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 


Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 8.50 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 


No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F 1 e2* #2** 
See $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal... 1.20 Loe i293 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
Ee 1.50 Ls 1.55 
Finger Towel.. 85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar... 40 AS 65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd.....$ 1.75 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd... 2.50 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd.... 3.00 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd.. 2.50 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 


















D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 


fen. 
7 ; » A 
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(A) No. Y¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Roman Cope ....cscce 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil coon SS 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Cee GO ik ncscces 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


(B) No. ¥5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 


(C) Noe. Y5152. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 





in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
ee 70.50 80.75 ee Ge ook ces cca 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
See GD nce eves 77.50 89.00 gt 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(D) No.¥5114, Brocaded satin 
Damask, ‘Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


(E) No. Y¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 


Lined Roman Chasuble 

a ettttt”t”t”té‘ia OMAN CAMasuble ...... $48.50 56.75 
Roman Chasuble ...... $60.75 Roman Cope ......... 73.25 = 00 
a nl ceeeees BR Roman Dalmatics ..... 110.25 126.75 
Senctiction Vell : : : : ‘ , 36.00 Benediction . 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ....... 12.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 87.25 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope .......... 98.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 165.75 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


Jb Meuse o£ WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 








see these modern “Allen” 
METALLIC BANDINGS! 


Marco Polo's famous diary of his travels is replete with references to 

the luxurious fabrics—'‘cloths of gold’’—fashioned by the artisans of the 

East. While in the Persian Kingdom of Kierman, for example, he noted 

: that the women and young persons worked with hand looms in fabricat- 
S ing precious cloths of silk and gold, in a variety of colours and patterns, 


If Marco Polo could only 


7 representing birds and beasts, with other ornamental devices . . . “and 

“) the work is executed with so much taste and skill as to be the object of 
“Y admiration.” 

What a thrill it would be, were Marco Polo alive today, to confront 

him with Allen's modern ‘‘cloths of gold’—Metallic Bandings of a 

quality and texture never dreamed of by the weavers of the 13th Cen- 

tury! Surely, he would feel impelled to reiterate that “the work is 

executed with so much taste and skill as to be the object of admiration.” 


The American-made metallic yarns from which Allen Metallic Band- 
ings are woven, perfected after years of scientific research, retain their 
lustrous brilliance permanently. They will never tarnish or turn black. 


Be sure to see these remarkable new Metallic Bandings at your Church 
Goods dealer's. They surpass in quality anything heretofore produced 
either in the East or by present-day European fabricators . . . and their 
dependability is unconditionally guaranteed by Allen. 


Allen Metallic Bandings come in 6 attractive patterns in 11 different 
color schemes. A very important surprise in store for you lies in the 
fact that they are priced substantially below the costs of foreign bandings. 
“Buy American” ( / 

} iS 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


_Ma nuofaclirers 


abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


Trade Mark Reg Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 








VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 





at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S. 


THE HomILetic AND PasTorat Review (Monthly), Vol. LI. No. 7 (April, 1951). Copyright 1951, by Joseph F. 
S) Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
$5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 





Six of the statues of the Apostles enriching 
the columns of the new bronze baldachino 
made by Rambusch for the Commissariat 
of the Holy Land, Washington, D. C. The 
Rev. Paschal Kinsel, O. F. M., Commissary; 
Rev. Brother Cajetan Baumann, O.F.M., Arch. 


NAMBUSCH :::::.: 
NEW YORK 11 
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a neadlyto-wear Priest Cassock... 


a product of 
R. J. TOOMEY CO. 


UTILITY 


cassock 


$1950 


From the R. J. Toomey Company, a new 
low priced, durable cassock that provides 
a good fit for average figures. The Utility 
cassock is versatile enough for wear in the 
confessional, for travel and for recreation. 
Like all Toomey garments, it’s designed to fit 
well, look well, wear well. For that comfort- 
able feeling and well poised look that stems 
from quality manufacture — try the Toomey 
new Utility cassock. 

Available in short, regular and long 
lengths to fit chest sizes 38 to 46. There is a 
choice of two collar sizes for each chest size. 

Short model 5’4” — 5’7” 
Regular model 5’71/2” — 5’10” 
Long model 5'10/2” — 6'2” 













































6 ) outstanding Catures 


© Material is a firm black poplin 

® Collar is cut and lined to fit well, stand erect 
and remain stiff. 

© Cuffs are identical with tailored product 

® Back is cut on conventional Roman model 

® Button-head snaps are used for convenience 
and economy 

© Garment is lined to waist and in sleeves 


Sizes — Garments are made only in the 
following combinations and measurements 





fe 40 42 44 46 
wee) COLLAR | 142 & 15115 & 15%] 15% & 16116%2 & 17] 17 & 17% 























Buy it from your favorite religious goods 
supplier. Specify chest and neck size, 
and height. 


R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 


8 GRAFTON STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY 
OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 
By Albert A. Murray, 415 West 59th Street, New York City 


Page 
Feast of the Ascension.............. 625 
What Is Heaven Like? 
4s we commemorate Our Lord’s triumphant 
relurn to heaven, many of us will doubtless 
wonder what heaven is like. The thought of 
everlasting and perfect peace will appeal 
especially to a generation which has lived 
through an era of practically unending wars. 
However, heavenly peace does not imply un- 
broken inactivity, but constant joyous occupa- 
lion. tleaven will be a reunion with all that 
we loved. 


Sunday within the Octave of the As- 

OOM a 6 cee cnewsvacsvesecces iacece: Ge 
Love Is Blind 
Too many people to-day confuse charity with 

. 2” a hl ’ , 

almsgiving. Those who flout God’s command- 
ments cannot be said to possess true charity. 
Charity implies sincere love of neighbor. 
Slander, evil gossip, envy and pride are in- 
consistent with charity. 

Feast of Pentecost.........cccceees . 630 
The Work of the Holy Ghost 
Pentecost commemorates the birthday of the 


Church and the first launching of the Christian 
apostolate. Beginning in the cities, the 


Page 
Christian apostolate has extended to the rural 
areas, and has in recent times embraced 
especially our Negro brethren. A_ great 
variely of methods have been introduced into 
the modern apostolate. The universal partici- 
pation of all Catholics will make this apostolate 
a success. 


Rett SOOO oiscc css 0ne ‘aie eieaet - 633 
The Mystery of the Blessed Trinity 
Mere human understanding cannot penetrate 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. We profess 
our faith in this mystery every time that we 
make the sign of the cross. Nearly all the 
Sacraments are administered in the name of the 
Blessed Trinity. Our Catholic faith is the 
envy of all outside the Church. 

Second Sunday after Pentecost...... 635 
Excuses 
Very scant toleration is shown in everyday life 
to persons who constantly take refuge in ez- 
cuses. Unfortunately, ercuses are the con- 
stant resort of persons who do not care to live up 
to their religious obligations. Ten years of 
unending wars and rumors of war should have 
taught mankind the necessity of facing facts. 
The time is here for more realistic thinking and 
living. 





Statu- 
of the 


Cross, Fonts, executed 


Marble Altars, 
ary, Stations 
in our Studios in 


Pietrasanta, Italy, at 


costs that are well 
within the reach of 
Pastors with modest 


means at their dis- 
posal. Beautiful altars 
do not necessarily 


mean expensive altars. 


Do consult us—send 


for pictorial circular. 





Marble rubrical altar in Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 
New York City 


Che Gasparrt Studios 


2992 Webster Avenue, New York 58, N. Y. 




















“Carillonic Bells’? 





Enthusiastic leaders of churches owning instruments tell us 
that the worth of this electronic carillon cannot be expressed in 
dollar value, or even in the pleasure its beautiful music gives the 
community. Again and again they agree on ten outstanding 
benefits they have tested after choosing ‘‘Carillonic Bells’’: 


1. They “advertise” the church. 6. They comfort the sick and 
shut-ins. 


2. They prepare folks for wor- 7. They inspire new character 


ship. in many. 
3. They increase attendance. 8, They bring religious thoughts 
every day. 
4, They enhance the beauty of 9. They create a cultural atmos- 
the service. phere. 
10, They build the influence of 
5. They increase membership. the church. 


We’ll gladly arrange for you to hear 
“Carillonic Bells’? played on an installation 
near you. Then judge its superiority for your- 
self, and see how reasonably your church can 
install one. Write for descriptive literature: 


CARILLONIC BELLS jiesinat 
SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. Pe ge meee | 


11401 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. Electronics, Inc. 
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The Fountain of Youth 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


L. ONE happens to be a 
Frenchman with a wife, two children, 
and a canary bird,’ says Arthur Koestler, 
“how could one face the threat of an- 
other invasion but by closing one’s eyes 
and hoping for the best?’ A deadly 
pall of fear hangs over the European 
Continent. French intellectuals whisper 
to one another about the need for 
‘“neutralism”; the British busy them- 
selves with domestic problems, and the 
Germans refuse to rearm until they get 
certain concessions from the Americans. 
Meanwhile the Great Red Beast makes 
ready to lunge towards the Channel 
ports. 

This neurotic escapism, this running- 
away from reality, is to some degree a 
feature of the current American mood. 
So many of our good pagans, aware of 
the sickness of their own philosophies, 
try to close their eyes to the menace of 
Communism in its international im- 
perialism. Men of flabby intellectual 
convictions, their will-power is palsied. 
They just want to be left alone to bury 
their necks in the sand in the face of the 
gathering storm. 

In the Twenties we saw that burst of 
intoxicated adolescence recorded in the 
purple novels of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
But my, how the world has aged since 
that era of pathological drunkenness! 
There was at least a spark of life in that 
delirious decade, but to-day the world 


has grown old—old and stale and un- 
profitable. Since the end of the last 
war, the pessimists among us have be- 
come “as old as the devil,” fainting for 
fear and expectation of what is to come 
—fear, not of the destruction of their 
souls, but fear of the Atom Bomb. 


SPIRIT OF COURAGE 
NEEDED TO-DAY 


We need to strike the note of courage 
i our sermons. We need to have our 
spirits renewed in the “Spirit of Re- 
newal,”” as St. Cyril of Alexandria de- 
scribed the Holy Ghost. Perhaps I 
might better define our need as that of a 
youthful spirit, ready to shake off this 
world-weariness and face up to the 
problems that confront us. And where 
is that youthful spirit to be found? 
Nowhere but in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. As Chesterton writes in A 
Christmas Carol: ““O weary, weary were 
the world, but here is all aright.” 

Ponce de Leon went wandering far 
afield in search of a perpetual fountain 
of youth. Yet, he could have found it in 
his own backyard in his native town in 
Catholic Spain. For if there is one fact 
that is emphasized in the Scriptures, it is 
the regenerating power of Christianity. 
‘Unless a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost... .” We see it 
picturesquely expressed by Our Lord in 
the fourth chapter of St. John. Speaking 
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to the Samaritan woman at the Well of 
Jacob, Christ offers her living water. 
She replies: ‘Sir, thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep. 
Whence, then, hast thou living water)” 
And Jesus answers her: “Everyone who 
drinks of this water will thirst again. 
He, however, who drinks of the water 
that I will give him will never thirst; 
but the water that I will give him shall 
become in him a fountain of water, 
springing up unto life everlasting.” 


THE CHURCH AS THE FOUNTAIN 

OF YOUTH 

This is the only fountain of youth. 
This newness of life burst asunder the 
effete and exhausted civilization of 
ancient Rome, and put to rout the Old 
Man of sin. In the New Man, Christ, 
the world was recreated. The writer of 
the second-century Epistle of Barnabas 
(vi, L1-13) says that God looked upon 
the first Creation and saw that it was 
good and fair, but “He has in these last 
days made a second creation.”” This 
first Creation was indeed but a type of 
the Second: ““While He renewed us by 
the remission of sins, He gave us a new 
kind of being, that we should have the 
souls of children, as if He were creating 
us anew.” 

Ireneeus says that “He renews us 
from age unto the newness of Christ.” 
However, Origen’s statement is more 
lyrical: ““Then indeed he shall drink 
the wine, but it will be a new wine, a 
new wine in the new heaven, and in the 
new earth, and in the new man, with 
new men, with them that sing the new 
canticle. Thus, you see that one cannot 
drink the new cup of the new wine as 
long as one does not put off the old man 
and his works” (Homilies on Leviticus, 
in P.G., XIII, 481-482). Augustine 
likewise stresses the newness of Christi- 
anity: “Let no one sing old songs, but 
sing the songs of love of your country; 
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let none sing the old. For the way is 
new, the traveller new, and the song is 
new” (in Ps. Ixvi, in P.L., XXXVI, 
807). 

This perpetual youth of the Church is 
what sets it apart from all other organi- 
zations. We boast of the age of the 
Church, but only because the Church is 
young in spite of its age. There is no 
particular virtue in age: Buddhism, 
Brahminism, Confucianism are not 
venerable because they happen to have 
lingered on in history a long, long time. 
I could never understand why some of 
our apologists are fond of referring to the 
age of the Church without referring to 
the fact that makes the age remarkable: 
its concomitant spirit of youth. There 
is no other organization on God’s earth 
that exhibits such an amazing ability to 
undergo a period of crucifixion and then, 
after apparent death, to rise again from 
the dead to a newer and greater vitality. 


AGE WITHOUT LOSS OF 

YOUTHFUL VIGOR 

It is heart-warming to read Macau- 
lay’s tribute to the Papacy in his Essay 
on Von Ranke’s “History of the Popes.” 
It is interesting to know that the Papacy 
is quite ancient, that it dates back to the 
time when the smoke of sacrifice rose 
from the Pantheon and when camelo- 
pards and tigers bounded in the Flavian 
amphitheatre, that it goes back beyond 
Pepin in the eighth century till it is lost 
in the twilight of fable. But what 
makes our heart skip a beat is to hear 
Macaulay say that all the old royal 
dynasties are gone, but the Papacy re- 
mains “not in decay, not a mere an- 
tique, but full of life and youthful vigor. 
The Catholic Church is still sending 
forth to the farthest ends of the world 
missionaries as zealous as those who 
landed in Kent with Augustine. ... She 
saw the commencement of all the 
governments and of all the ecclesiastical 
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establishments that now exist in the 
world; and we feel no assurance that 
she is not destined to see the end of them 
all.” 

Everlasting youth—that is of the 
essence of the Catholic Church. How 
could a genuine Catholic ever develop 
the mentality of ‘‘an old pagan, fearful 
and cringing and sitting by the fire’’? 
The glorious resurrection is the bedrock 
of his belief, the story of a God who 
came back to life after a terrible death. 


Churchill described the gallant fight of 


the British people in the last war as 
“Their Finest Hour,” the time when 
they endured the long agony of the air- 
raids, the time when they were ready to 
fight in the streets, in the fields, on the 
beaches in defense of “this. precious 
stone set in the silver sea... . This 
blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England.”” We have much more _ to 
fight for than a parcel of earth: we have 
the Faith delivered to the Saints, and we 
shall guard it against the onrushing 
hordes of atheism with stubborn and 
confident faith that God is with us. We 
have all to win and nothing to lose, for 
he that loses his life shall save it. But 
even if we lose our lives, we know that 
the Church will somehow win out in the 
end. 


THE CHRISTIANS ALONE DEFIED 
THE DICTATORS 


The atheists among us in America 
affect a kind of courage, but what a 
volatile feeling it is! How soon it will 
disappear like a puff of wind if real 
trouble appears! When the Nazis 
robbed men of their human rights, where 
were the atheists? They either joined 
the Party or fled the country. Only the 
Christians stood up against Hitler as an 
organized body. 

We know that after every Good 
Friday there is an Easter Sunday. After 
the darkness there has always been a 


dawn in Christian history. That mem- 
ory is one of the factors that gives to the 
youthfulness of the Church a certain 
loughness in the hour of danger. We 
need go back only a few years to the time 
when it seemed that Hitler might ex- 
terminate Christianity from the face of 
the earth. To-day, just a few years 
later, we find the Church triumphant in 
Germany. Alone of all German institu- 
tions it has emerged from the war un- 
broken and with honor. 

We Christians have no great fear of 
trouble if we are real Christians. Christ 
promised we would have trouble in 
plenty, and we have certainly had it. 
Take for instance the sixth century. 
The end of the Church seemed near at 
hand. The remnants of Roman civiliza- 
tion were sinking before the advancing 
Lombards in Italy; East and West were 
afflicted with famine, earthquake and 
pestilence; Arianism was still gripping 
Spain and parts of Italy, and St. Colum- 
ban was thinking that the end of the 
world was at hand. Consider also the 
Great Schism when the foundations of 
the Church were shaken and the Church 
tottered. Then there was the period of 
the Reformation, and especially that 
dark hour when it seemed that two- 
thirds of the Catholic people were irre- 
trievably lost. How dark, too, it was at 
the beginning of this century when 
scientists assured men that they would 
by their own unaided efforts make this 
world a heaven on earth! They pro- 
scribed religion as a dismal superstition 
from the dingy past, and they dug God’s 
grave and thought they had buried His 
Church as well. Yet, the Church has 
weathered all these storms. All her op- 
ponents, men and kingdoms and parties, 
were successful for a time, but to-day 
the Church stands up before the world 
stronger and younger and braver than 
ever before. 

Someone has said that, if war were 
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abolished, we would have to invent a 
moral equivalent for war. The Christian 
has always had a moral equivalent for 
war; he has always been a fighter. As ¢ 
Christian, he is not interested in the 
military success of one army over an- 
other. But he is forever in spiritual 
combat with the forces of evil, ever en- 
gaged in pitched battles, not against 
flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties and powers, against the rulers of 
“this world of darkness.’”’ One of the 
few good features of military warfare is 
the courage it engenders; the spiritual 
combat likewise brings out the reserves 
of courage in the human heart. Whether 
against organized evil in the form of the 
State or evil in the form of tempta- 
tions, the Christian must be brave. 


INDOMITABLE COURAGE OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH 


Witness the indomitable courage of 
Tertullian. Reprobating the Roman 
officials for their unjust persecution, he 
took his own life in his hands by con- 
cluding his ““Apology” with these words: 
“But carry on, good officials: you will 
become much better in the eyes of the 
people if you sacrifice the Christians for 
them. Crucify us, torture us, condemn 
us, destroy us! Your injustice is the 
proof of our innocence .... All your 
savage dealings accomplish nothing. . . . 
We become more numerous every time 
you cut us down. The blood of martyrs 
is the seed of Christians.” 

Another interesting early example of 
Christian courage is that of Theodotus, 
an innkeeper, martyred during the 
Diocletian persecution. Nilus, his biog- 
rapher, tells us that the Governor 
ordered that several Christian women be 
drowned, and Theodotus, contrary to 
the Governor’s orders, buried the bodies 
secretly. When a number of other 
Christians were suspected, Theodotus 
confessed. The governor offered him 
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the post of chief-priest if he would 
sacrifice to the gods, but he refused. 
After being cut to pieces and having 
endured every imaginable suffering, he 
laughed at his torturers and told them 
they were lazy. He talked to the 
Governor as if the latter were a slave. 
When his torturers -were exhausted, 
Theodotus went on singing hymns until 
he was beheaded. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRS IN THE 
CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Such courage has been the uniform 
tradition of Christians down through the 
centuries. To-day in Communist-oc- 
cupied countries we can be sure the 
golden thread of courage is being wound 
about the dying bodies of loyal Catho- 
lics. We don’t know precisely what is 
going on in the Communist concentra- 
tion camps, but we can get a fairly ac- 
curate idea by calling to mind the 
German camps—Dachau, for instance. 
Father Eduard Farver, who was a 
prisoner at Dachau for four years, tells 
us that there were more than 3000 
priests at the Bavarian camp. Some 
1600 of these priests died of hunger, 
cruelty, disease, and as victims of 
malaria experiments. In all, some 
100,000 people, mostly Catholic, lived 
and died at Dachau. 

What I have been saying about the 
indomitable spirit of youthfulness in the 
Church has been said a thousand times 
more aptly by Cardinal Newman in his 
famous Second Spring sermon. He 
tells of the glory of the English Church 
in the early days after Augustine and 
then of its incredible eclipse. But the 
past was rolled back, the grave was 
opened, and on the occasion of the 
sermon the English Hierarchy was hold- 
ing the first synod of its new life. This 
was the coming in of a Second Spring, a 
restoration in the moral world such as 
yearly takes place in the physical. 
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NEWMAN’S CHALLENGE TO 
ENGLISH CATHOLICS 


Yet, it was a fighting sermon that 
Newman preached that day at Oscott. 
We remember so well the very appro- 
priate text that he chose for his sermon: 
“The winter is now past, the rain is 
over and gone, the flowers have appeared 
in our land.”’ Beautiful indeed, but he 
did not stop at beauty. He reminded 
his hearers that this so-promising Spring 
might turn out to be an English Spring— 
of budding hopes, but yet withal of 
keen blasts and cold showers and sudden 
storms. He reminded them that they 
might yet have to undergo a martyr- 
dom, and he encouraged them to go 
forth by the strength of God, in the 
grace of the Spirit, in the armor of 
justice, by the blessing of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul. 

He assured them that God could 
carry them above the powers of nature. 
“I do not mean violently, or with un- 
seemly struggle, but calmly, gracefully, 
sweetly, joyously, you would mount up 
and ride forth to the battle. ... Who 
is to make you fear? What is to startle 
you? What to seduce youd Who is to 
stop you, whether you are to suffer or to 
do, whether to lay the foundations of 
the Church in tears, or to put the crown 
upon the work in jubilation.” Msgr. 
Ronald Knox, preaching last October 
the Centenary sermon commemorating 
the Restoration of the Hierarchy, noted 
that Newman’s hopes for a prosperous 
reign of Catholicism in England had 
been fulfilled. Since the Restoration, 
the number of English Catholics has 
tripled. 

But in that October sermon Msgr. 
Knox remarked that much was yet to be 


done in England—and outside, even 
more. “There is hardly a_ theatre 


abroad but makes the mind sicken at the 
contemplation of it: men’s hearts dried 


up with fear, as they await the troubles 
that are overtaking the whole world. 
More and more it falls upon the English- 
speaking countries, if it is not too late, 
to save humanity....’’ But he heartens 
his hearers with the reminder that they 
are celebrating the Centenary in the 
month of the Holy Rosary: “Once 
again as at Lepanto, once again as on the 
Danube, the Mother of God will be 
fighting our battles; in her virgin heart, 
spring is perennial. Christians, to your 
knees!” (The Tablet, London, October 
7, 1950). 


A PHILOSOPHY THAT WILL NOT 
-COMPROMISE 


In this crisis our American leaders 
don’t seem to measure up to the chal- 
lenge of the times. With so little fixity 
of purpose or firmness of policy in our 
statesmen, no wonder there is a degree of 
defeatism in the people. General Eisen- 
hower recently called on Americans to 
“match the courage and self-sacrifice 
of the ragged, freezing members of 
Washington’s Army.” But there is one 
group in America that, as a body, has 
had no doubts about its stand on Com- 
munism ever since the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution in 1917. We American Catho- 
lics, even though we were called calam- 
ity-howlers by the secular Press, have 
for thirty-four years stood up to be 
counted as uncompromising Christians. 
We have a very definite philosophy, and 
we know where we're going. We know 
that Soviet Communism is just a re- 
constructed dinosaur from the old days 
of the Pharaohs and the slave-states, 
but we have the fountain of eternal life 
and the truth that makes us free. O 
God, who hast marvellously created 
human nature and still more marvel- 
lously renewed it, send forth Thy spirit 
to all the peoples of this world, and they 
shall be created again and Thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth! 
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The Man Behind Saint Paul 


By EDWARD J. GARTNER, S.S.J. 


As THE darkness slowly descended 
upon Antioch, luxurious city of cara- 
vans, it brought a changed appearance 
to Singon Street. In the dusk a few 
strollers passed, some going southwards 
(perhaps to a night of revelry at the 
shrines in Daphne’s secluded groves), 
others north towards the colonnades or 
the stately bridges over the Orontes. 
But the jostling throngs, the raucous 
merchants of the bazaar, the rumbling, 
rough-hewn carts with their foul-smell- 
ing beasts—all these had gone till the 
morrow, leaving the street to its nightly 
respite of quiet. Up above the dust, on 
the walled housetops, families were 
gathering after the evening meal to find 
repose in the cool breezes flowing east- 
ward from the Great Sea. Others found 
more privacy behind the lofty walls of 
courtyards, while outside, the famed 
street lights' of the metropolis were 
being lighted, one by one, to lessen the 
spreading gloom. 


THE WEEKLY BANQUET IN 
ANCIENT ANTIOCH 


The roof of one house was empty, its 
large court deserted. But within, re- 
clining about long tables in a spacious 
dining hall, was a large and joyous 
gathering. They were a strange as- 
sembly; some showed marks of wealth 
and culture, while others were plainly 
tradesmen and artisans—even slaves! 
Oddly, too, there was no distinction of 





1 Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph Holzner, “Paul 
of Tarsus” (St. Louis, Mo.), p. 81. 
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Jew and Gentile, though, in fact, An- 
tioch made less of this than other cities. 
One of the number stood up, and at once 
there was an expectant hush. With 
head bowed low, he whispered mutedly 
and slowly broke several small loaves of 
bread. The stillness endured as he 
bent low again, then raised high above 
his head a great chalice, his eyes fixed 
intently upon it. The bread was passed 
in silence, then the chalice carefully and 
reverently, as each partook of its pre- 
cious contents. 

Once each week they met here, this 
strange group, for a banquet such as 
this. At other times they came, too, 
when Antioch’s feverish work day came 
to a close, for this different sort of feast, 
wherein they drank of a startling new 
doctrine of selfless love. 

These were the Christians, a new 
sect; their weekly feast was a banquet of 
love, wherein they renewed the last 
feast of their Divine Master. He had 
left to His disciples the legacy of His 
very Body and Blood, saying: “‘Do this 
in remembrance of Me.’? The meal 
over, they knelt in quiet, each lost in the 
solitude of his own prayer. Though 
none spoke, a voice like a great Breath 
permeated the chamber: “Set apart for 
me Saul and Barnabas unto the work to 
which I have called them.’’* Startled, 
they all looked up. Instantly, the elders 
rose to their feet and beckoned to the 


2 Luke, xxii. 19. 
3 Acts, xiii. 2. 
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two whom the Spirit had singled out. 
Then, amidst general rejoicing, after 
they had “laid their hands upon them, 
they let them go.’"4 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SAUL 
AND BARNABAS 


In the single year preceding their 
selection by the Spirit, these two had 
won the reverence of the converts. 
Saul, soon after known as Paul, had 
edified them with his unwavering tenac- 
ity to the Faith and his insatiable long- 
ing to impart it. They knew of his 
striking conversion and witnessed daily 
the resultant devotion to the Master. 
They could sense, too, his great inner 
strength and looked to him with some- 
Not so with the other, 
Joseph Barnabas. Gentler, less scintil- 
lating, his affable manner captivated 
their affections from the first. They 
recalled how they had viewed with alarm 
his arrival as an emissary of the Church 
For the Mother Church 
had wondered at the rapid spread among 
the Gentiles, and sent him as an ob- 
How quickly he dispelled their 
fears! Instead of finding fault, he saw 
the work of the Spirit. Utterly unprej- 
udiced as he was, “he rejoiced and ex- 
horted them to continue in the Lord with 


thing of awe. 


in Jerusalem. 


server. 


steadfast heart.”° He was ‘a good 
man, full of the Holy Spirit and faith,’ 
Through him the 
Spirit caused rich fruits of holiness to 


and they loved him. 


rise up from the very midst of paganism. 
Under his fervid direction, Jew and 
Gentile were fused into the happy unity 
“Their only 
rivalry was in the pursuit of virtue.’ 


of Christian brotherhood. 


* Thid., xiii. 3. 

5 Tbhid., xi. 23. 

6 [hid. 

7 Abbé Constant Fouard, “‘St. Peter and the 
First Years of Christianity’”’ (New York City, 
1915), p. 166. 


EARLY TRAINING OF THE 
APOSTLE BARNABAS 


The Christians of Antioch, however, 
were not the first to cherish the genial 
Apostle. He was beloved in Jerusalem 
whence he came. His majestic bearing 
and the natural charm of his eloquence 
had brought him honor and respect, but 
his constant self-effacement and frater- 
nal charity had endeared him even more. 
It was the Apostles themselves who be- 
stowed upon him the surname of Barna- 
bas, “son of consolation.’® Nor were 
the brethren unmindful of his earlier 
association with the Master,’ his educa- 
tion, his Levitic heritage." Early in life 
he had left his native Cyprus to study at 
the famed school of Gamaliel in Jeru- 
salem.'! A Levite, he was one day to 
take his place in the Temple. While at 
the feet of the renowned master of the 
Temple school, two others sat by him 
who were later to walk with him in the 
arly march of Christianity. One, an 
intense young student from Tarsus, was 


Saul; the other, a mild youth, was 
Stephen. As these three young Jewish 


Hellenists sat imbibing the Law in the 
untroubled serenity of youth, they little 
perceived its application in their future 
lives. Barnabas assumed his duties in 
the Temple just about the time a new 
Teacher appeared on the public scene. 
People spoke of this man in varied tones 
of wonderment; the “prophet from 
Nazareth of Galilee’’!? they called Him. 
“Never has man spoken as this man,”’!* 
they said. Barnabas heard Him one 
day as He addressed a gathering in the 
Court of Gentiles. He was astonished 
at the man’s wisdom and certitude, for 


8 Acts, iv. 36. 

® Fouard, op. cil., p. 28. 

1 Acts, iv. 37. 

11 Charles J. Callan, O.P., “Acts of the 
Apostles’”’ (New York City), p. 72. 

12 Matthew, xxi. 11. 

13 John, vii. 46. 
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“He was teaching them as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes.”’4 


ASSOCIATION OF BARNABAS 
WITH CHRIST 


With all the enthusiasm of his reli- 
gious nature, the young Levite allied him- 
self with the Master’s disciples.“ He 
had but one desire—to be near Him al- 
ways, and in his ardor rejoiced at the 
Master’s growing fame. For three years 
Barnabas followed in unmingled joy. 
‘Then, at once, everything ended with 
shocking abruptness! Of a sudden, the 
Christ was seized and as quickly con- 
demned and crucified. Black days of 
despair! Stunned and bewildered by the 
incredible swiftness and finality of it all, 
Barnabas wandered about alone and dis- 
consolate. In one horrible day all his 
hopes were demolished. Now to add to 
his misery came those provoking reports 
of the Master’s resurrection. But He 
had said that He would rise! What if it 
were true? Barnabas sought out the 
others once more and—he found that it 
was true. They had all seen Him. 
Yes, on one occasion the Master had 
actually appeared to five hundred of the 
brethren!!® Sorrow was turned to joy, 
but it was a short-lived joy. For the sad 
day of the Ascension soon followed and 
brought with it the realization that Jesus 
would never walk this earth again. 
They would have only His memory. 
But no, there was something more. He 
had promised to send His Spirit to com- 
fortthem. They gathered in the Cenacle 
to await His descent. The days were 
long and hot; the expectancy was in- 
tense, for He had not told them exactly 
when the Spirit would come. They 





14 Mark, i. 22. 

16 Eusebius, “Church History” in “A Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” 
Vol. I (1890), Book I, Chapter XII, pp. 98-99 
and footnote. 

16 T Cor., xv. 6. 
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would have given way to discouragement 
but for the presence of Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus.’ She was their sole 
comfort during this trying period. On 
the tenth day the Great Comforter 
came, imbuing them with a new courage, 
enkindling in them the fire of Divine 
Love. 

In twos they went forth “with great 
power” and “gave testimony to the 
Resurrection of Jesus,” baptizing in 
His Name. Their great fraternal love 
was expressed in a community of posses- 
sions so that the Christian community 
became truly “an angelic common- 
wealth.’ Barnabas rejoiced at this 
opportunity of greater perfection, recall- 
ing that the Master had told the rich 
young man to sell all in order to gain 
eternal treasure. So “he showed no 
more hesitation than his needier breth- 
ren in sacrificing all; he sold his lands 
and brought the price to the Apostles.’’”° 
And in the reality of poverty he found a 
wealth of liberty. 


CONVERSION OF SAUL 
OF TARSUS 


As the Church grew, so did the opposi- 
tion. The Jewish leaders could not 
abide this new threat to their security, 
and strove frantically to crush it as they 
had its upstart Leader. Saul of Tarsus 
was drawn to Jerusalem by his horror of 
this new heresy, and in righteous indig- 
nation had witnessed with approval the 
slaying of Stephen,?! his former school- 
mate.22. The youth’s death was the 
occasion of a hostile outburst against the 
followers of Christ. They were forced 
to leave the city, and carried the word 


7 Acts, i. 14. 

18 Tbid., iv. 33. 

19 St. John Chrysostom, “Homily on the 
Acts of the Apostles” in “A Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” Vol. XI, 
pp. 46-47. 

© Fouard, op. cil., p. 28. 

21 Acts, vii. 58. 

22 Holzner, op. cit., p. 19. 
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throughout Judea and Samaria, many of 
them going up to Damascus.?* Barna- 
bas was in this latter group.*4 Saul 
learned of their arrival in Damascus and 
pursued them “breathing threats of 
slaughter.”*> Enroute, the Lord struck 
him with the light of grace, and it 
blinded him. It was a different Saul 
who entered Damascus; the conqueror 
was conquered, the leader was being led. 
But with his blindness came a new in- 
sight. Three days later Ananias was 
sent to cure him and to bring him new 
life in Baptism. When Barnabas 
learned of it, his joy knew no bounds. 
He had prayed for Saul, trusting the 
latter’s sincerity even at the pitch of the 
persecution. And the answer to his 
prayer was this moral miracle. From 
that time they began to preach Christ 
together, but their collaboration was 
soon interrupted. Paul was vexed from 
two sides; his former companions har- 
assed him as an apostate and _ traitor, 
and the brethren questioned the motive 
of his conversion. Then one day he 
disappeared. 

Barnabas was heartsick. His sym- 
pathy went out to Paul, so grossly mis- 
judged. He knew him to be incapable 
of duplicity and could not understand 
the attitude of the brethren towards 
him. Did they question the power of 
grace? But Barnabas could not be 
harsh with them. He rather blamed 
himself for his failure to effect a recon- 
ciliation. Now it was too late. Day 
after day he searched for Paul, but in 
vain. He feared for his friend’s life at 
the hands of the Hellenists. Every 
trace of Paul was gone. 


SAUL’S RETURN FROM THE 
ARABIAN DESERT 


Three years passed—three years of 


23 Acts, viii. 1. 
24 St. John Chrysostom, op. cit., p. 135. 
% Acts, mx. 1. 


labor and discouragement, yet of heart- 
ening consolations, too. Then one day 
in Jerusalem he heard that Paul was 
back in Damascus preaching as openly as 
before. Yes, some disciples from that 
city had actually seen him. They spoke 
of a “new Paul,’ a deeper, more interior 
man since his disappearance. Where 
had he been? In the Arabian desert, 
seeking in prolonged solitude greater 
union with his Lord and Master. And 
now he was back, preaching as intrepidly 
as ever. It was not to last, however. 
The old animosity against him was still 
smoldering in Damascus. Paul was 
denounced to the governor. The gates 
were watched constantly by sheiks who 
had orders to killhim. But ingeniously, 
under the protective mantle of night, he 
“‘was lowered in a basket through a win- 
dow in the wall and escaped.’’** 

Upon his arrival in Jerusalem, he was 
met by Barnabas. For the most part, 
the brethren, remembering his former 
life, were cold towards him, so much so 
that even the pleadings of the well-be- 
loved Barnabas could not remove their 
suspicion. Accordingly, he took Paul 
directly to Peter and James. He told 
them how on his journey Paul “‘had seen 
the Lord, that the Lord had spoken to 
him.”?? As further evidence he cited the 
Apostle’s work in Damascus after his 
conversion, and climaxed the appeal by 
offering personally to vouch for Paul. 
“They made no difficulty about accept- 
ing Barnabas’ word for the new member, 
and they welcomed Paul gladly.’ 

It seemed now as though all Paul’s ob- 
stacles were hurdled. He began his 
spirited preaching in the Holy City it- 
self. But his discourses led to open dis- 
putes with the Hellenists. They tried 
vainly to defeat or silence him, and, fail- 


26 TT Cor., xi. 33. 
27 Acts, ix. 279; cfr. Gal., i. 17 sq. 
8 Fouard, op. cil., p. 132. 
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ing in this, resolved in utter exasperation 
to slay him. Barnabas sensed the 
gravity of this bristling opposition and 
once more came to Paul’s aid. He con- 
sulted the others, who agreed that Paul 
should be sent away for his own welfare. 
aul’s reluctance was vehement, as ex- 
pected, but a vision from the Lord 
effected his submission.” It was a sad 
troupe which accompanied Paul to 
Ceesarea, the port of embarkation.® 
Barnabas could not say good-bye, but 
aul, though visibly stirred, was calmed 
by the vision. He reminded the other 
that it was evidently the will of God. 


REUNION OF SAUL AND 
BARNABAS AT ANTIOCH 


Barnabas could not doubt it. He and 
the others could preach unmolested in 
Jerusalem—but not Paul; the impla- 
cable Hellenists would hound his every 
step. As the barque sailed from the 
quay under a mild southerly breeze, its 
stubby prow faced towards northern 
seas, Barnabas watched it pensively, his 
heart heavy within him. It was hard, 
indeed, to behold that man of fire sailing 
to obscurity when the infant Church so 
needed him. But he was buoyed by a 
vivid faith; the Lord had other plans for 

aul, he was certain—plans which would 
be manifest in His own time. 

Five years went by. As the seed of 
the Gospel was taking root in varied 
soils, problems of administration and 
discipline were increasing for the Mother 
Church at Jerusalem. Reports came 
in from Antioch showing such an uncom- 
mon abundance of conversions among 
the Greeks that they became concerned 
and determined to investigate.*! They 
would send a delegate—someone with 
tact and delicacy. At once Barnabas 





29 Acts, xxii. 17 sq.; Chrysostom, op. cit., p. 
136. 
3% Acts, ix. 28-30. 
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came to mind, Barnabas, a man of un- 
common personal charm and diplomacy 
and well qualified to organize such work. 
He was a Cyprian, too, as were most of 
the missioners in Antioch. And as he 
was now ranked among the Twelve, he 
had the necessary dignity.*? Accord- 
ingly he was dispatched with full 
authority. Upon his arrival Barnabas 
soon found cause for rejoicing. Himself 
a Jew, he nonetheless welcomed the 
Gentile influx. But practical missioner 
that he was, he foresaw problems arising. 
Writing his report to Jerusalem, he 
asked permission to remain on the scene, 
and the request was readily granted. 
For days he wrestled with the problem. 
What was to be the future validity of 
the Law of Moses? Was it the mind of 
Christ that it remain in force, or was it 
to be abrogated? His reflections led to 
one inescapable conclusion—that he was 
not the man to solve the problem. And 
he candidly acknowledged it. It would 
require special genius, the efforts of a 
man of great moral power and consum- 
mate heroism. Suddenly, his frown re- 
laxed and his eyes shone with inner light. 
There was a man who could cope with 
this harrowing question! And in gay 
spirits he set out for Tarsus. ** 

On a side street in the city of Tarsus 
stood the open shop of a tent-maker. 
Inside, bent low over his work, sat a 
man sewing even, methodical stitches 
in a goatskin. He appeared lost in 
thought as a figure loomed in the door- 
way. The man looked up distractedly, 
then suddenly leaped to his feet. 

“Barnabas!” he cried. 

They had much to talk about—the 
events of five years. Barnabas ex- 
plained his mission. He told Paul of the 
progress in Antioch and begged him to 


32 “Catholic Encyclopedia,” Vol. II, s. v. 
Barnabas, by John F. Fenlon. 
33 Acts, xii. 25; cfr. Chrysostom, op. cit., p. 
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return with him. Paul hesitated, but 
finally he gave in. With that decision 
began a new era in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 

An eventful year followed after Paul’s 
arrival in Antioch, one filled with the 
tranquillity of active fraternal love and 
the consolations of apostolic success. 
The two friends worked in transcendent 
harmony. “To their preaching, Barna- 
bas—the ‘Son of Consolation’—brought 
all the persuasiveness implied in his 
name, while Paul brought that fiery 
speech of his, now all the more ardent 
because it had been so long restrained.’**4 
Through their efforts ‘a great multi- 
tude was added to the Lord.”* To- 
gether, too, they had in that very year 
journeyed to Jerusalem during the 
famine to bring financial aid to the 
“brethren dwelling in Judea.”** And 
now, chosen by the Spirit, they were to 
go forth to bring spiritual relief to those 
countless pagans who hungered for the 
Bread of Life without knowing it. 


John Mark, the young nephew*® of 


Barnabas, was to accompany them on 
their first mission journey. Barnabas 
had great hopes for the youth even as he 
had had for Paul. He had brought him 
to Antioch upon their return from Jeru- 
salem; now he would train him in the 
very reality of mission life. 


BARNABAS EVANGELIZES HIS 
HOMELAND, CYPRUS 


“Until now the Church had spread 


only along the coasts and the banks of 


rivers; now she was to strike out into 
the heart of foreign lands.’*® Since 
Barnabas was the most experienced, he 
was to be superior of the group. All 


34 Fouard, op. cil., p. 167. 

% Acts, xi. 24. 

36 Acts, xi. 29. 

% Holzner, op. cil., p. 100; “Catholic En- 
cyclopedia,” IT, 300. 

8 Holzner, ibid. 


preparations made, the little band set 
out for the port of Seleucia at the mouth 
of the Orontes. They were to sail for 
Cyprus, beloved homeland of Barnabas. 
He was jubilant. He had so longed to 
bring to his fellow-Cyprians the knowl- 
edge of Christ. But Paul did not share 
his enthusiasm for the little island. He 
felt that the truth of the Gospel ought 
to be carried to the great centers of the 
world, the crossroads of commerce. 
For the present, however, he yielded, 
especially since Mark too was so anxious 
to visit Cyprus.*” 

As the little ship plunged through the 
billows, the missioners planned their 
attack. They would use the synagogues 
as centers of dissemination, sowing 
lavishly through designed preaching. 
Later they would return to gather the 
harvest. It would be best, they thought, 
to expound the historical basis for 
Christianity, and prove that the Messiah 
was the fulfillment of the Jew’s expecta- 
tion. *° 

Upon landing at Salamis, the three 
were warmly welcomed by the relatives 
of Barnabas and Mark. Everything 
went as planned. There was no disturb- 
ance, as Barnabas was well known, and 
with too palpable a success to suit Paul 
they worked their way westward to- 
wards Paphos. Paul inwardly revolted 
against the excesses and degeneracy of 
the isle, but Barnabas viewed it through 
the eyes of love. He saw its transforma- 
tion through the grace of Christ even as 
at Antioch. 

In Paphos they attracted the notice of 
the Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, who 
“sought to hear the word of God.’’*! 
The lordly Roman was a devotee of the 
occult, and hence curious to learn what 
the three were teaching. A magician 


3 Hlolzner, p. 101. 
40 [bhid. 
41 Acts, xiii. 7. 
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in his court, Elymas, became incensed at 
this threat to his ascendancy. In an 
attempt to discredit them,he arranged a 
controversy and in it ridiculed their doc- 
trine. Paul, moved by the Spirit, in- 
stantly stepped forward, and before the 
others could speak, denounced and 
anathematized the sorcerer. Struck 
blind, the pitiful creature groped his 
way from the room in stark terror. 
“The Proconsul, seeing what had hap- 
pened, believed and was astonished at 
the Lord’s teaching.’’* 


PAUL ATTAINS FULL APOSTOLIC 
AUTHORITY 


Barnabas, too, was astonished at the 
occurrence, and, at that moment made 
aware of Paul’s stature, ceded the posi- 
tion of authority to him. The Holy 
Spirit, he felt, had indicated the latter’s 
supremacy. Nor was there any envy of 
Paul. For a true father does not envy 
his son, or a humble master his pupil’s 
triumphs. Every victory of Paul would 
be one for Barnabas; besides, the Gospel 
of Christ alone was of value. Both 
acknowledged that.4* But Mark did 
not share his uncle’s holy indifference, 
especially when Paul announced his 
immediate intention of sailing for the 
mainland to the north. Why must they 
leave so soon, he argued, when they had 
just gained the good will of the Pro- 
consul? But Paul would brook no de- 
lay. He felt the Spirit leading him 
onwards, and ordered them to prepare 
for departure. He was set on reaching 
Perge before winter.*4 Accordingly, 
they sailed across the sea into the bay of 
Attila and up the Cestrus River to Perge, 
which was in Pamphylia. Paul was so 
tense with the expectation of new lands 
to conquer for Christ that he took no 


42 Acts, xiii. 12. 

43 Chrysostom, op. cil., p. 182. 
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notice of Mark’s melancholy. Barna- 
bas, however, with the awareness of his 
tender nature, was quite alert to the 
youth’s brooding. In vain did he try 
to console him. Indeed, he was hardly 
in condition to do so, for he too had 
hoped for a longer apostolate in the land 
of his birth. Only with difficulty had 
he subjected his will to Paul’s. Mark 
was in utter dejection. The terrors of 
unknown hardships and perils loomed up 
menacingly before him, and his courage 
failed. Without explanation to either 
of the two, he took leave of them and 
sailed for Jerusalem.“ 


CLOSING INCIDENTS OF THE 
FIRST MISSION JOURNEY 


Mark’s departure struck the two as a 
bolt! Paul was exasperated, Barnabas 
heartbroken. But no set-back would 
stay their progress; they 
Town after town felt their 
Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra. 
They spoke in the synagogues of each 
with visible results. And not a few 
responded to their words and miracles. 
But for these gains they paid a high 
price. Ejected from three towns, they 
met the summit of trial in Lystra. In 
that town, Paul wrought a miracle which 
incited the populace to worship the two 
as descended gods. Irate at the blas- 
phemy, the two dashed madly into the 
very midst of the benighted mob, deter- 
mined to quash the folly.“ Yet, this 
demonstration, unwelcome as it was, 
was their Palm Sunday; Good Friday 
was to follow. Shortly after, when 
aroused by the Judaic enemies of the 
Gospel, that same throng turned on 
Paul and stoned him. “That day 
Barnabas had preached in a different 
part of the town. In the evening when 
Paul did not return, a dark premonition 
haunted him and the good people of 
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Timothy’s family.” Late that night 
they found him, left for dead in a ditch. 
“Stricken by grief, the gentle Barnabas 
bent low over the silent form in the ditch 
to look once more into that blood- 
streaked face. What would he do now 
without that good friend? The dis- 
ciples lift the body, the women wash the 
blood from the face. But—he is alive, 
his eyes open. Paul is not dead. The 
Lord had saved him, his work was not 
yet finished.”** They carried him to 
Derbe, where the two remained for a 
year—Paul recuperating, Barnabas 
carrying on the work of the ministry. 
Then feeling it was time to return to 
Antioch, they travelled to Attila where 
they embarked for home. It had been a 
trying journey—of five years’ duration. 
But as they recalled the seven churches 
founded and the priests ordained, they 
viewed the trip complacently, realizing 
that God had “‘opened to the Gentiles a 
door of faith.” * 

THE DECISIONS OF THE FIRST 

CHURCH COUNCIL 

Resting in Antioch, they were soon 
beset with new troubles. Certain rigor- 
ists, members of the Mother Church, 
came to Antioch and tried to enforce the 
rite of circumcision.*° They withstood 
these men personally, but finally re- 
solved to settle this matter in a drastic 
way. Their rest forgotten, the two set 
out for Jerusalem to defend their aposto- 
late before the Apostolic assembly,®! for 
this was a threat to all they espoused. 
On the way, they “passed through 
Phoenicia and Samaria, relating the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and they 
caused great rejoicing among all the 
brethren.’ Upon arrival at Jerusalem, 


7 Holzner, pp. 135-136. 

8 Tbid. 

Acts, xiv. 26. 

50 Fouard, “St. Paul and His Missions” 
(New York City, 1926), pp. 62-63. 
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Barnabas was warmly greeted by old 
friends among the brethren. He and 
Paul had counted on this. Barnabas 
would speak first to conciliate them; then 
Paul would follow with unmitigated 
vehemence. Barnabas would be, as it 
were, the wedge, Paul the mallet. To- 
gether they would dilate on the narrow- 
mindedness of the zealots. 

“Barnabas preferred to let facts 
speak for themselves. The Holy Ghost 
had made no distinction in the distribu- 
tion of gifts of grace, of miracles, and of 
prophecy. Why, then, if God had 
opened the door, should any man close 
it?’’>’ Thus was the way cleared for 
Paul. Bringing to bear the vigor of his 
personality, he won his case. With but 
three restrictions, the Gentiles were to 
be exempted from the Mosaic observ- 
ances. It was a signal victory. 

Back in Antioch again, Paul was 
growing restless. He felt that this 
flourishing church had no further need 
of them, and proposed to Barnabas that 
they revisit their missions. The latter 
readily agreed, as to all Paul’s sugges- 
tions, but expressed a desire to have 
Mark accompany them. At this Paul 
balked. He considered Mark a deserter, 
as one who by inconstancy had for- 
feited the right to apostleship, and he 
said so bluntly. Barnabas was wounded 
deeply. He had understood the youth’s 
fears in Pamphylia, his regrets since, 
and felt that another chance would re- 
make him. But Paul was adamant; he 
would not yield. Nor could it be other- 
wise. Paul was quickened by the love 
of duty; Barnabas by the duty of love. 
Their difference ended in a quarrel—and 
they agreed to separate. Barnabas’ 
took Mark and went to Cyprus; Paul 
and Silas-went north.*4 





* * * 
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BARNABAS AND MARK IN 
RETROSPECT 


Some fifteen years later, in the city of 


Rome, Paul lay languishing in prison. 
Although the strength of the veteran 
missioner was fast ebbing, the fire in his 
soul burned brighter than ever. Even 
now he would be pushing on towards the 
west, were he not detained by the power 
of Rome. But with an adaptability 
born of endless opposition, he readjusted 
his course of action. His days were 
spent in prayer, in writing letters, in the 
exhortation of the brethren who came to 
him. Only yesterday Mark had visited 
him—Mark, who was now Peter’s valu- 
able assistant and who had set forth in 
writing the latter’s teaching to the 
Romans. Paul mused. How wrong he 
had been about that young man! His 
mind flashed back to that unforgettable 
day in Antioch when he and Barnabas 


had separated on Mark’s account. 
Gentle, trusting Barnabas! There had 
been no friend quite like him. Barnabas 


had vouched for him when all had 
doubted, had called him to his life’s 
work, had alone shared his belief in self- 
support. He had been a true friend. 
Yet, Barnabas had left him rather than 
abandon Mark to gnawing regret and 
the conviction of inferiority. And Mark 
had proved to be a creditable apostle 
after all, a thorough fulfillment of his 
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uncle’s confidence. Clement of Rome, 


another of Barnabas’ converts,» was a 
living tribute to his ardent labors. The 
sympathetic, tender-hearted Levite lived 


on in his spiritual sons. Like the com- 


passionate Master, he was a molder of 


men. His majestic figure was gone; his 


eloquence was stilled by death, but like 
the grain of wheat buried in the ground,*” 
Barnabas was producing much fruit. 
And Paul smiled in the joy of a new 
realization. 
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An Illiterate Versus a 
Literate at Mass’ 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


, A MONTH ago, as I write, 
I came across an article by a formally or 
informally cultured layman who is a 
special pleader on one side of the indus- 
trial dispute. The article appeared in 
one of our Catholic weeklies and is of an 
exceptional nature for this professional 
pleader on one side of the industrial 
battle. The same article, however, 
brings out the great truth that all sorts 
of our literate Catholics seem to know a 
great deal about the Mass, with the 
Mass left out. By faith they don’t ac- 
cept the Elizabethan Mass called the 
Communion Service, but intended as a 
non-Mass, the beginning of the present- 
day Anglican Communion Service. This 
writer happens to be a convert from 
Episcopalianism also; and while there 
is no reason to suspect his genuine 
Catholicity, yet he seems to put more 
emphasis on the accidents of the Mass 
than he does on the Mass itself. 


POPULAR PARTICIPATION IN 

THE LITURGY 

He leads off in his article of three 
columns with the quotation from Pope 
Leo XIII to the effect that the great 
scandal of the nineteenth century was 
the loss of the working classes to the 
Church; and he seems to infer that the 
Church is now losing the working men 
in the United States, and the reason 
appears to be that she hasn't gone in for 
“liturgy.” Asa matter of fact, of course, 
the working classes were lost to the 


Church in Europe for several and 
sundry reasons. One was because the 
family had ceased to be the nursery, and 
even the graduate school, for personal 
piety; another was that the old Catholic 
neighborhood had been destroyed; and 
still another was that the dominant at- 
mosphere of the nineteenth century was 
secularistic, with secularism in education 
being made the informal State religion 
in the post-revolutionary era of Europe. 

The indictment this writer brings 
against the parish Masses as a rule, is 
that they do not give expression to love, 
as this writer phrases it. He speaks of 
people crouching dumbly in the pews, 
and the priest mumbling to himself and 
to God in a strange tongue; and that 
mumbling has become such a habit that 
in the English prayers after Mass the 
whole thing is blitzed in such fashion 
that, if a stranger were to overhear the 
said mumbling, he could still understand 
neither priest nor people. Thereupon 
our writer instances his hearing a sung 
children’s Mass last summer in the 
mid-west, and that seemed to him to be 
one of two means of giving people an 
appreciation of the Mass. Then he 
singles out a lone parish in an Eastern 
metropolis where everything goes ac- 
cording to his taste at even a Low Mass; 
for everyone is given a leaflet missal as 
he enters the church, a priest says the 
Mass in Latin at the altar and another 
priest “says it in English,” and the 
people respond in those parts which are 
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a dialogue between priest and faithful. 

The conclusion of the article is re- 
markable for its unconscious modesty. 
The writer begins by admitting that he 
knows nothing about this difficult and 
delicate problem, and that he does not 
pretend to be a spokesman for the work- 
ing class; further, that no one has 
elected him to appeal to the Holy Father 
for Mass in the vernacular. He there- 
upon remarks that, when workers leave 
the Church, they do not elect a spokes- 
man; they steal away quietly, one by 
one, each for his own reasons—no light, 
no warmth, no food, no love that could 
hold them; there is only a man at the 
far end of the church, his back towards 
them, mumbling in a strange tongue. 
Then our man, so unconsciously modest, 
ends up by saying that no one has 
elected him, but he appeals to the Holy 
Father just the same. 

The supposition that runs through 
the entire proposal of this worthy and 
zealous layman is that people have no 
appreciation of the Mass because they 
are not being captivated by the Mass, 
with the Mass left out. Yet, rightly in- 
structed people can have and often- 
times do have a greater devotion at a 
Low Mass than they do at a Pontifical 
Mass, even a Mass chanted under the 
dome of St. Peter’s in Rome. The 
parents of very many of the people de- 
scribed by our author had a real devo- 
tion to the Mass—and some among them 
couldn't read or write. We have a 
classical example of high devotion to the 
Mass proper, or to the Canon of the 
Mass, in the person of the recently 
canonized Maria Goretti and her 
mother, Assunta Goretti. 


THEY WENT IN FOR THE MASS 
ITSELF, NOT FOR THE MASS 
WITH THE MASS LEFT OUT 

This Saint of our own times was the 


occasion of many precedents. One was 
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that the Pope for the first time in 
history canonized from the steps of St. 
Peter’s Basilica, and before a crowd of 
250,000 of the faithful, the little Italian 
girl who died rather than sin; it was the 
first time also that the parent of the 
newly elevated Saint was present at the 
‘anonization, a parent of eighty plus 
years; it was also the first time, as far 
as I know, that an American writer 
went to Italy some six months before the 
canonization, got the atmosphere in 
which Maria Goretti was born and 
brought up, became acquainted with the 
mother and was able to televize the life 
and martyrdom of St. Maria Goretti in 
one hundred and sixty-four pages in a 
volume dedicated to Assunta, mother of 
Maria Goretti: “To understand Maria 
it is necessary first of all to know her 
mother.” I refer to the recently pub- 
lished biography of “Saint Maria 
Goretti’” by Marie Cecilia Buehrle, pub- 
lished by the Bruce Company of Mil- 
waukee. 


MARIA AT HOME AND IN CHURCH 


Here we have the two living pictures 
as created by Miss Buehrle: 


““Assunta’s widowhood lay crush- 
ingly upon her this evening. The ir- 
ritations of the day had torn at her 
nerves. It was a year since Luigi’s 
death. The first harvest had been 
good with 300 measures of corn and 96 
of beans, and yet, when she had paid 
the landlord and satisfied Serenelli, 
not only was there nothing left, but 
she was 15 lire in debt. 

“Not the slightest shadow over 
Assunta’s face ever escaped Maria. 
She noticed the added weariness that 
was upon her mother and she ca- 
ressed her the more, finding at the same 
time new attentions to heap upon her. 
She whispered words of comfort that 
made Assunta look up in surprise 
wondering whether by some strange 
inversion her daughter had suddenly 
become as old as she. They were 
words such as she and Luigi might 
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have used to comfort one another. 
Assunta did not recognize her brave, 
strong self reflected in Maria; but al- 
ways Luigi, his unfailing solicitude, 
his tireless devotion to duty, Luigi’s 
unwavering faith in God, his ever-in- 
creasing love for her. 


“Maria had put the children to bed. 
Angelo was asleep; but Assunta still 
sat motionless. She was accustomed 
to physical fatigue; but to-night a 
weariness of the spirit was upon her 
and all her resources were numb. 
Maria saw her, apparently in deep 
thought her elbow resting upon the 
table, her hand supporting her bowed 
head. The other hand lay listlessly 
in her lap. Maria took it. It was 
cold. She chafed it and pressed her 
warm lips upon it. 


‘** “Courage, Mammal!’ she _ whis- 
pered softly. ‘Courage! What are 
you afraid of? Soon we shall be older. 
It is enough now that Our Lord gives 
us health. His Providence will help 
us. We'll be all right; we'll be all 
right!) The warm voice _ trickled 
through Assunta’s ears that had been 
ringing all the evening with Luigi’s 

. delirious words: ‘Assunta must return 
to Corinaldo—to Assunta, you must— 
Corinaldo—’ 


“The empty year lay like a rock in 
her heart; but beside it or above it 
something was singing again. This 
was the child of her early aspirations, 
this was what God had made out of a 
love such as Luigi’s and hers had been. 
This was Luigi at his best; it was she 
as she had wanted to be; it was what 
God had added to what they both had 
hoped to give Him. 


“Maria was looking steadfastly up 
into her mother’s haggard face, eager 
to draw the fatigue out of the loved 
frame into her own tired body. But 
as she looked up, the old light burned 
again in the depths of Assunta’s eyes. 
‘To-morrow is Sunday, cuore mio! 
We shall walk to Nettuno to Mass, for 
the Madonna!’ 


“THIS IS THE MASS” 


“When the doors of Our Lady of 
Grace, the church of the Passionists. 


opened to them, both Assunta and 
Maria felt themselves in a new and 
beautiful country. The seven miles 
that they had walked were as noth- 
ing, the stagnant air of the Pontine 
Marshes vanished like an evil mist, 
and the squalid dairy barn disap- 
peared into the glow of candles lit for 
Mass. Neither Assunta nor Maria 
carried a prayer book. They could 
read no prayers. Each had a rosary 
between her fingers; but neither of 
them prayed it now. They both 
knew: this was the Mass. 

“The voice of the priest had diedinto 
silence after the Preface. With up- 
lifted eyes Assunta and Maria waited, 
waited for the rising of the small white 
sun that held the Uncreated Light, 
waited for the gleaming cup that held 
all Calvary. Assunta’s eyes did not 
drop after the Elevation. They re- 
mained riveted to the spot where 
the Host had been. Her soul had 
streamed into them, and they over- 
flowed with tears that ran unheeded 
down her cheeks and dropped upon 
her folded hands. Her lips were 
slightly parted, but they did not 
move. If this was prayer, her whole 
being hung poised in it while her face 
was turned toward something that 
the spirit saw. 

“Assunta was not crying for Luigi, 
out of sorrow for her burdened lot, or 
because she and her children had to 
live as having nothing. Something 
stronger than she was drawing her out 
of herself, something deeper than dis- 
tress. Had those about her looked 
at her with seeing eyes, they might 
have realized anew: this is the Mass. 

“Mamma! Oh, Mamma cara! 
Why were you crying so?’ Maria had 
all her mother’s tears in her question- 
ing voice as the church door closed 
behind them. 

* ‘Because, cuore mio, when [| 
thought of Our Saviour hanging for 
three long hours upon His cross, 
bleeding to death, I could not help but 
cry.’ 

“This was the reality palpitant in 
the Crucifix to which Maria had been 
drawn since she was a child. This 
was Assunta’s manner of teaching. 
Assunta and Maria could not read or 
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write. They had been able to dis- 
pense with that human help. Both 
were undistracted in their course to- 
ward life as it is when stripped to its 
essential reality.” 


ASSUNTA WORRIES OVER 
PREPARATION FOR MARIA’S 
FIRST COMMUNION 


That problem very easily was solved, 
but it is edifying to see the atmosphere 
in that poorest of homes, and to see 
what an illiterate girl picked up from the 
preparation for First Communion as 
conducted systematically by the Pas- 
sionists in the nearest town. These few 
pages from the Buehrle biography should 
bring home to present-day priests what 
individual contact can do under the 
most discouraging circumstances. Our 
author goes on recreating the past in this 
living way: 


***Tomorrow, said Assunta, clear- 
ing the last shovelful of ashes from the 
fireplace, ‘I am going to Nettuno for 
confession.’ 

* “Pll go with you, Mamma,’ Maria 
called from the farther corner of the 
kitchen which she had just finished 
sweeping. More and more often Ma- 
ria wanted to go to confession, and 
Assunta’s heart grew heavy at the 
thought that she was nearing the 
proper age for her First Holy Com- 
munion and would not be able to go as 
other children do who attend school 
and live in parishes. Maria’s thoughts 
were moving along the same channel. 

***When, Mamma,’ she asked in her 
direct way, ‘shall I go to Holy Com- 
munion? I want Jesus.’ 


‘***How can you do it, my heart, if 


you don’t know your Christian doc- 
trine well enough?’ Assunta asked 
with pain in her voice. ‘You don’t 
know how to read, you see; there is no 
money for a dress, shoes, or a veil and 
you haven’t a minute of free time, 
there is always so much to do.’ 

* “Then, Mamma dear, I can never 
make my First Communion! I don’t 
want to stay without Jesus. ...’ 

“But what can your poor, unfor- 
tunate mother do?’ Assunta sighed 
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heavily. ‘It worries me to see you 
grow up like a little animal.’ 

***You'll see, Mamma. God will 
provide! Sister Elvira is at Conca and 
she knows how to read.’ Assunta’s 
eyes brightened, for she knew the 
kindness of Elvira Schiassi who had 
long been in charge of the wardrobe 
of the Mazzoleni household and who 
was always ready to help others. 

‘***T promise you that Ill do all the 
housework first so that you can let me 
have the free time to go to Conca and 
learn Christian doctrine.’ Maria’s 
voice was eager and her eyes pleaded 
for her. ‘And then there is Father Al- 
fredo Paliani who comes every Sunday 
from Cisterna; he’ll teach me when 
the others come for instruction.’ 

“To this Assunta readily agreed. 
Her hesitation did not proceed from 
an unwillingness to grant Maria what 
she wanted, but rather from her ex- 
treme respect for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the fear lest Maria be un- 
able under such adverse circum- 
stances to prepare herself worthily. 


THE PREPARATION FOR FIRST 
COMMUNION 


‘From this day forward the First Holy 
Communion became a veritable pre- 
occupation for both Maria and her 
mother. This overwhelming reality 
dominated their thinking and their 
living in the months that intervened. 
To them no preparation seemed ade- 
quate, regardless of their constant 
efforts and untiring devotion. More 
and more as the time drew near, Ma- 
ria’s spirit withdrew into depths of rec- 
ollection. More and more lovingly 
her deft fingers discharged their nu- 
merous duties. The oftener Maria’s 
bright eyes sought the figure of Christ 
upon His cross or the face of the Ma- 
donna, the more alert they became in 
detecting every possibility of render- 
ing a service to those about her. As 
for Assunta, she took Maria more and 
more frequently to Conca or to Cam- 
pomorto, either to confession or to 
learn more about her Faith, and many 
were her journeys to Nettuno for the 
same purpose. 

“In her anxiety lest she had not 
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done enough, she approached the 
archpriest one day and begged him to 
give Maria an examination. ‘Most 
Reverend Father,’ Assunta explained, 
‘she cannot read or write.’ 

“Father Signori smiled down into 
Maria’s intelligent eyes and his hand 
rested for a moment upon her head. 
Assunta withdrew into the church and 
waited, lost in prayer. 

“The Padre fingered the book that 
he held; but he did not confine him- 
self to its questions. Maria’s answers 
were ready and to the point. She had 
lived her Christian doctrine and there 
was no confusion of words in her 
mind. Father Signori’s kindly brown 
eyes smiled his approval. ‘Now run 
and tell your mother, my child, that I 
am entirely satisfied with you.’ 

“Assunta went to thank him; but 
her heart was still troubled and she 
told him of her agitation of mind lest 
Maria would not make a sufficiently 
worthy Holy Communion. 

***Confide her to the Madonna,’ 
Father Signori urged in final reassur- 
ance. ‘Place her under Our Lady’s 
mantle and then have no fear.’ 

“This finally convinced Assunta. 
It was she who had instilled into her 
child a realization of the holiness of 
the great act for which she was pre- 
paring herself, who had inspired her 
complete dedication to everything 
that would lead her to accomplish it in 
as worthy a manner as possible. As- 
sunta had trembled under her re- 
sponsibility; but now her eager heart 
grew calm when she saw that God was 
blessing her humble work. The vir- 
tues cultivated so deliberately and so 
thoroughly were, as this period 
proved, a hardy growth. Though 
Assunta was her daughter’s constant 
inspiration, Maria’s spiritual life was 
not dependent upon that of her 
mother. For all her gentleness and 
her docility, there was a virility in her 
personality, a touch of steel that spoke 
of an inner life capable of independ- 
ence. Of this her quick step, her 
erect stature, were the outward sym- 
bols. 

‘Assunta came to recognize this and 
felt reassured. She did not want to 
bring up children who were in any 


way weaklings. Many a time her 
friends commented upon the fact that 
she permitted the smaller children to 
walk the long distance to Mass. ‘But 
why not?’ Assunta would reply. 
‘They must learn what it means to be 
a good Christian.’ 

“A series of spiritual exercises con- 
ducted by the Passionists of Nettuno 
completed for Maria the exterior op- 
portunities of preparation for her First 
Holy Communion and she made good 
use of them. It was the month of 
May and the great day was close at 
hand. ‘Teresa Cimarelli dropped onto 
the low settle in the Goretti kitchen 
where Assunta was building a fire 
against the dampness. ‘It’s a long 
walk to Nettuno and back, Assunta, 
and the devotions in between. Of 
course, one does it for love; but the 
feet do get tired.’ 

‘** *You do everything for love, Ter- 
esa cara,’ Assunta smiled. ‘And may 
God reward you for your goodness to 
Mariettina! I did well in confiding 
her to your care. My mind is always 
at ease when she is with you.’ 

“*That child is my joy, Assunta. 
She is lovable as a bambinella and as 
sensible as a grown woman. You 
should have seen her today. The ser- 
mon was on the Passion and I don’t 
believe she missed a word. I won- 
der that she never seems to be tired.’ 

** *Ah Teresa, if only she could go to 
school! Poverina! She has never 
had anything and she has less now. 
She has been forced to grow up long 
before her time. You should hear 
how she teaches the children, not only 
their prayers, but the catechism, and 
all from memory as she has heard it in 
church or from Luigi and me! How 
quickly she would learn if only she 
could go to school!’ 

“Stop your worrying, Assunta. 
That child will surprise you some day. 
I think Our Lord Himself is bringing 
her up and teaching her.’ Teresa was 
to speak those words again under cir- 
cumstances of which no one in As- 
sunta’s humble kitchen could have 
felt the slightest premonition.” 


THE PREDICTION FULFILLED 


In less than two years from that First 
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Communion, Maria Goretti lay dying of 


wounds suffered in defense of her in- 
violate chastity. In spite of fatal 
wounds, she lingered for over twenty- 
four hours and was conscious most of the 
time. The priest ready to give her the 
last of her half-dozen Communions 
wonders if he should ask her to perform 
another act of high heroism. Let her 
biographer give the reaction! 


“Father Signori, meantime, was in 
deep thought. He had given her First 
Holy Communion; it was to be his 
privilege to give her the last. He felt 
that it was time for the Viaticum. 
She seemed almost spent with pain, 
and yet he must rouse her to one ef- 
fort more before he could fulfill the 
sacred obligation. This child had 
proven the heroic degree of her pu- 
rity. Unlettered, she was neverthe- 
less teaching the whole world what it 
means to die rather than to sin. Was 
she able to go one step farther? Could 
she rise also to the heroism of perfect 
charity? 

“He chose a moment when no one 
was near and looked down into her 
calm face. It was serene despite the 
twitches of pain and the look of suf- 
fering far beyond her years that had 
grown into the lines of her lips. Her 
eyes were closed and the long lashes 
lay like shadows over her cheeks. 
Hard work had not coarsened her, the 
Pontine Marshes and all that they im- 
plied had left no sordid stamp upon 
her. This child was a mystery, the 
adre thought. She might have been 
St. Agnes and of just as noble a line- 
age. What were her thoughts, he 
wondered, when they turned upon the 
one who had killed her? She must 
forgive him. Could she do it? Was 
she equal to this ultimate test? He 
must help her; but he must be pru- 
dent. He dare not upset her. Would 
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it mean one struggle more, just now 
when her strength was failing fast? 

‘“* *Mariettina,’ he whispered. ‘Our 
Lord will be coming to you soon.’ 
Gently he took her hand and held it in 
both his own. 

***Remember, my child, how He 
died upon the cross, how He forgave 
everyone, and showed particular mercy 
to the penitent thief with the generous 
promise: “Today thou shalt be with 
Me in Paradise?” 

“His face came closer, his eyes 
spoke more quickly than his lips: 
‘And you, Maria, do you forgive your 
murderer with all your heart?’ 

** *Yes,’ she said, without an instant 
of hesitation. ‘Yes; I too, for the 
love of Jesus, forgive him .. . and I 
want him to be with me in Paradise.’ 

“The room grew still again. There 
was but one more possible step and 
she took it: ‘May God forgive him, 
because I already have forgiven 
him!’ 

“Father Signori breathed deeply. 
Maria’s eyes closed. When they 
opened again, the nurse was lighting 
the candles and the Divine Guest was 
at hand. The room was adorned as 
for a feast. Donna Luisa De Bagner 
and the two little Sisters of the Poor, 
who came with her, had seen to this 
before they left. They had_scat- 
tered flowers even over the bed. It 
was difficult to keep people out of the 
room. ‘The story had spread and Ma- 
ria was already being acclaimed a 
martyr. That Maria herself was una- 
ware of this veneration was evident 
from her short conversation with 
Brother Meirado, the pharmacist. 

***Maria,’ he begged, ‘remember 
me up in heaven.’ 

‘***Who knows,’ she replied, ‘which 
one of us will be the first to get there?’ 

**You will, dear Maria,’ he as- 
sured her, deeply moved. 

“She smiled almost gaily: ‘All right. 
If that is true, ll remember you.” ” 
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Some European Notes 


By JOHN K. ROSS-DUGGAN 


l HAVE VISITED Western 
Zurope seven times during the past 
thirty-five years and for lengthy periods. 
During my last visit I noticed many 
signs indicating a closing of the gap be- 
tween priest and people in worship, and 
evidencing the development of the 
community spirit both spiritually and in 
human affairs. In earlier years, the 
silence, if not the inattention, of con- 
gregations was distressing. Regular 
Mass attendance in France had fallen 
to 7% and in Italy to 10%. Leakage 
seemed automatic. As one priest in a 
very poverty-stricken quarter of Rome 
remarked to me: “We lose so many 
after their First Communion.” 

The effects of social injustice and wars 
had reduced living and working condi- 
tions for the great mass of the people to 
a point below the line of human sub- 
sistence. It is to the great spiritual 
merit of the American people, individu- 
ally and collectively, that they have 
been so generous in the way of personal 
gifts, distribution of surplus stores, 
Marshall Aid, tourist expenditures and 
so forth, resulting in a marked raising of 
the standards of living. Undoubtedly, 
this factor has had the greatest influence 
on the present improvement in the re- 
ligious way of life of the inhabitants of 
the war-torn nations. 

The Church has also been moving 
along on her spiritual mission. I was 
impressed by the following quotation 
from Cardinal Suhard, printed in large 
letters at the entrance of Abbé Michon- 
neau’s church at Colombes, on the out- 
skirts of Paris: ‘“There is a wall which 


separates the Church from the Masses. 
This wall must be broken down at any 
cost to bring back to Christ the crowds 
who have lost Him. Woe to me if I do 
not preach the Gospel!” 


LAY MOVEMENTS IN 
MODERN FRANCE 


This movement of the French bishops 
and priests to interest themselves pri- 
marily and more intensely in the spir- 
itual restoration of their parishes is ac- 
companied by a withdrawal from man- 
agement of semi-secular activities such 
as amusements, athletics, credit associa- 
tions, and such like. They prefer that 
laymen take over the financial affairs of 
the parish. Stipends, stole fees and 
church collections have been much cur- 
tailed and simplified. There is a mini- 
mum of the clink of money around the 
altar. The priests contend that the in- 
tensification of community devotion 
will inspire the laity to fulfill that par- 
ticular phase of their vocation which 
relates to semi-secular and secular mat- 
ters. There are many such Catholic ac- 
tivities of all kinds under zealous lay- 
men with close spiritual attention by the 
priests. 

These lay movements, particularly of 
Catholic Action within the last 25 
years, are for the most part of grass- 
roots origin and extremely practical. 
They show much better results than 
the old-line, imposed type of Catholic 
activity, under strict directives, and 
activated almost solely by the bour- 
geois class, thus perpetuating the breach 
between the well-intentioned and well- 
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to-do Catholics and the masses. These 
older types took care of the converted, 
but were not effective among the lost 
souls and the pagans. 

The key which seems to explain many 
of the innovations in worship, organiza- 
tion and Catholic Action is the wide- 
spread desire of restoring the Christian 
community, of implementing the sense 
of the Mystical Body of Christ through 
loving worship of our Divine Head and 
love of our neighbor. I studied the 
need for the restoration of the Christian 
community in France, where the prob- 
lem is threefold: (1) many areas in the 
industrial quarters of Paris and the 
manufacturing thoroughly 
pagan, completely devoid of any tradi- 
tional memory or awareness of the 
Church of Christ; (2) of the rural par- 
ishes, some are weak in faith and others 
destitute of priests; (3) the established 
parishes shelter and encourage the 
faithful, who however are usually a 
minority therein. 


cities are 


NEW GROUPS OF FRENCH 

PRIEST-WORKERS 

The restoration of the Christian 
community in pagan France is similar, 


in most ways, to the foundation of 


Christianity in the first centuries or in 
pagan mission lands to-day. The special 
technique of the priest-worker is taking 
on the coloration of the community, 
working by day like Paul the sail- 
maker, indirectly influencing his en- 
vironment and attending to spiritual 
affairs wien the toil of the day is done. 
In the capital, this work is known as the 
Mission of Paris, comprising 26 dioc- 
esan priests under Abbé Hollande as 
superior. 
priest-workers from various Religious 
Orders. Their work seems to be that 
of a catechumenate where the pagans 
are gradually conditioned to be further 
outposts in the building of the Christian 
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There are also groups of 


community—a long, slow and difficult 
task at present, but always bright with 
prospects of the harvest. 

Next, with regard to the rural areas 
where there are few priests and many 
parishes are deserted, the restoration of 
the Christian community is being made 
by specially trained priests in clerical 
garb. This action is known as_ the 
Mission of France, with training head- 
quarters at Lisieux Seminary, where 
there is more self-government than is 
usual in seminaries, and the problem is 
practically studied, the seminarians en- 
gaging in rural and other types of 
manual labor during vacations or for 
special periods. A further group of 
priests and laity known as the Mission 
Brothers of the Countryside (Fréres 
Missionnaires des Compagnes) focus on 
the same job of restoring the Christian 
rural community. 

The problem of the traditional French 
parish is an in-grown one. The ages of 
faith had provided splendid buildings 
almost too grandiose for present upkeep. 
During the last century, state support 
of schools was abolished and the prop- 
erties of the Religious Orders con- 
fiscated. The tendency was for Catholics 
to close ranks, go on the defensive and 
cling to the monarchical tradition, re- 
sulting in what was known as the “‘sac- 
risty priest’”’ who ceased visiting his 
flock and concentrated on pious devo- 
tions for the spiritual development and 
protection of the decreasing number of 
faithful parishioners and their children. 

But let no one question the spiritual 
quality of the French Catholic priest- 
hood. The graves of French missionar- 
ies are found in startling numbers in 
every foreign land. The calendar of the 
Saints bears witness. America through- 
out her history has been the bene- 
ficiary of Catholic France who contrib- 
uted the earliest explorer missionaries 
and martyrs, diocesan and _ religious 
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priests who spent themselves, as pioneer 
bishops and priests, establishing the 
Faith in this new land. Let us also re- 
member that France almost bled her- 
self white in establishing and main- 
taining, almost alone and for many 
years, the Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith. 


REBUILDING THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY IN FRANCE 


Now the Church in France has turned 
to the task of renewing and rebuilding 
her Christian community, with all the 
vision and vigor characteristic of that 
great race. This religious restoration 
lies at the heart of the liturgical move- 
ment and Catholic Action in France. 
Cardinal Suhard in his famous pastorals, 
“Growth or Decline,” ““The Meaning of 
God” and “Priests among Men,” laid 
the foundation and was the leader in 
following the call of the Popes to seek 
the best ways of coping with the diffi- 
culties of the Church in our secularized 
world. I have earlier referred to certain 
broad characteristics of the present-day 
Church in France. I now set down par- 
ticulars which indicate the practical ap- 
proach of the French to the problem. 
The focus of the Christian community 
is the Mass. The first consideration is 
how to pour new life into souls through 
the fullest participation in the sacred 
mysteries. 

Cardinal Suhard brought the Mass 
closer to the people by authorizing new 
altars facing the people and near the 
rails. This is now the custom in at least 
25% of city churches, and the number is 
rapidly increasing. The Mass is every- 
where celebrated in the Latin language, 
but, following the injunctions of the 
Council of Trent and the appeals of the 
Pope, the Cardinal approved complete 
explanations of the Mass for the people 
and measures for more complete lay 
participation. I noted the increasing 


custom of the priest in the pulpit (most 
French pulpits are situated in the body 
of the church) to lead the congregation 
in participation. Normally, an intima- 
tion would be given beforehand of the 
kind of Mass, color of vestment, etc., 
dependent on the feast day or special 
Mass being celebrated. Latin dialogue 
is used for the prayers at the foot of the 
altar, followed by the Kyrie responses in 
Greek. The Gloria and Nicene Creed 
are publicly recited or chanted in either 
Latin or French by the congregation. 
The Sanctus, Hosanna, Agnus Dei and 
the responses are in Latin. The Proper 
and other parts of the Common are read 
by the lector in French. Silence is 
usual from the Preface until the Con- 
secration, but the prayers after the 
Consecration are read by the priest in 
French from the pulpit. Appropriate 
hymns .are sung at the Offertory, Com- 
munion and after the Mass. There is a 
sermon at every Mass. The only Of- 
fertory procession I noticed was the 
holding up of the collection plates at the 
oblation, although I was informed that 
Offertory processions are approved by 
some bishops and have taken place in 
Rome. 


RENAISSANCE OF THE OLD 
CATHOLIC FERVOR 


This description seems to add up to a 
complicated and hectic pattern, but in 
practice it is not so. The congregations 
have been led to this form of participa- 
tion by easy stages over a period of 
years. Furthermore, it is not iron-clad 
in every particular. I saw many con- 
gregations actively participating with 
great ease and fervor. It was a joy to 
hear happy singing going to and from the 
altar for Communion; and later the 
people singing their way out into the 
streets. So great is the pressure of at- 
tendance in many churches that the 
congregations were requested to leave 
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immediately after the Mass to make 
way for the newcomers. 

All the priests are on duty from the 
6 a.m. Mass until noon (of course, with 
sufficient time off for a light breakfast). 
The same procedure was followed for the 
evening Masses. Priests take their 
turns as celebrant and lector, while the 
remaining clergy are busy finding places 
for the worshippers (always crowded 
Masses), interesting the children, dis- 
tributing missals and hymn cards, 
joining in the singing and participating 
fully. This, of course, is a Sunday 
schedule. 

In France, there is a general relaxa- 
tion of the Eucharistic fast regulations 
to the effect that liquid may be taken 
one hour before if Communion is to be 
received after 9 a.m. The same rule ap- 
plies without time limit if the communi- 
cant lives a certain distance from the 
church. The French bishops _ peti- 
tioned Rome for this concession for 
their people to enable them to receive 
Communion at a time and place con- 
venient to their work. The bishops 
likewise obtained from Rome permission 
for evening Mass and Communion after 
a defined fast. The result has been a big 
lift in Mass attendance and Commun- 
ions. All of this constitutes a strain on 
the clergy which they accept with 
alacrity and devotion. 


USE OF THE VERNACULAR 

IN THE LITURGY 

In France, Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
tria and some other countries, the 
bishops have received approval of an 
alternative ritual for Baptism and Ex- 
treme Unction (at least) in the ver- 
nacular, with the strict condition that 
certain forms are in Latin. 

In Italy, the question of the use of 
vernacular does not seriously arise, as 
the people for the most part are familiar 
with Latin, or appear to be so. For 
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example, the prayers for Russia after 
Mass are regularly responded to by the 
congregation in Latin. I also noticed 
many communicants saying the Con- 
fiteor out loud in Latin and responding 
to the prayers. However, I must con- 
fess that I noticed much inattention and 
fidgeting by congregations during the 
Mass, which is the reverse of the situa- 
I did attend Mass in 
which em- 


tion in France. 
several Roman 
ployed the form of Mass participation 
similar to that described above, with a 
priest in the pulpit and strong responses 
from congregations. In these cases, | 
noticed that the lector was using Italian 
The hymns were fervently 


churches 


in parts. 
and sweetly sung in Italian. 

There are at least 10 basilicas in Rome 
where Masses are said facing the people 
from altars originally constructed for 
this purpose. In fact, this custom in 
Rome dates back to the earliest days of 
the Church. Whenever the Holy Father 
celebrates Mass in St. Peter’s, he does so 
facing the people. In the cathedral at 
Ravenna, I was present at Mass where 
the bishop faced the congregation. 

Specifically, I do know many churches 
in England and Wales where Vespers or 
Complin are regularly chanted in Eng- 
lish with the approval of the bishops. 
By and large, there would seem to be 
more desire to enlist lay participation in 
worship rather than to restore ancient 
forms and refinements of rubrics. I do 
not wish to say that the emphasis is en- 
tirely on the practical side, but many 
priests are thinking and striving all the 
time to enlist the interest and participa- 
tion of their parishioners in devotional 
worship. I met several priests who be- 
lieved, as the result of experience, that 
it was best to vary methods of participa- 
tion, including silent Masses, medita- 
tions suited to the various parts of the 
Mass, full explanations of the Mass as 
laid down by the Council of Trent, a 
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varying use of hymns, and so forth. 
The best approach to increased Mass 
participation was through the influence 
of special groups, such as the children, 
Children of Mary, Catholic Action 
groups, liturgy classes, and such like. 
In some cases a too ambitious and quick 
introduction failed of its own weight, 
whereupon it became a case of try, try 
and try again. 


VERNACULAR SINGING BY THE 

HOLY YEAR PILGRIMS 

The singing in the vernacular by the 
Holy Year pilgrims of every country in 
Rome was telling evidence of the uni- 
versality of the Church. The Germans 


were first in the beauty and strength of 


their singing, evidence of diligent prac- 
tice. The palm for great gatherings 
with joyous participation goes to the 
French, who assembled many thousands 
of pilgrims in some large Roman am- 


phitheatre for their demonstration of 


devotion. The Italians were the most 
consistent in a succession of pilgrimages, 
making their way to Rome by every 
possible form of locomotion, singing 
their sweet hymns. On one occasion, | 
heard a small group of English Legion- 
aries of Mary singing “Faith of Our 
Fathers” in St. Peter’s. At the pro- 
cession of the Fatima Statue, the semi- 
narians from the North American College 
were heard singing with great voice: 
“Holy God, we praise Thy name.” 
From day to day, every languaze was 
heard—Spanish, Portuguese, Indian, 
Ceylonese, Indo-Chinese, African dia- 
lects, strange tongues. 

A stirring memory is that of the Holy 
Father greeting his children from every 
clime at the big audiences which were 
held in St. Peter’s two and three times a 
week, in addition to all the regular grand 


ceremonies. His paternal solicitude was 
intimately shown by his willingness to 
address these huge throngs successively 
in Latin, Italian, French, English, 
German and Spanish, recognizing the 
pilgrimages by the names of their coun- 
tries and even their towns. It is very 
touching to hear “Chicago,” ‘‘Cincin- 
nati,” “St. Cloud,” and suchlike, come 
when he is speaking in English. He 
moved about on foot conversing withand 
touching the hands of all within his 
reach. I shall not easily forget the emo- 
tion of a grizzled, bearded Franciscan 
from the jungles of Africa. He had 
waited many, many years for this mo- 
ment, when he would meet his Holy 
Father face to face. His countenance 
shone with light as the Pope approached. 
As he grasped the Pope’s hand, tears of 
joy gushed forth. When the Holy 
Father took his departure in the sedes 
gestatoria, a great love of his children 
radiated from all his person as he gave 
his last blessing with arms outstretched 
just before turning at the door of the 
Basilica to return to the Vatican. 

But sometimes that was not the 
limit of hislove. After great ceremonies, 
tens of thousands of worshippers as- 
sembled in the Piazza of St. Peter’s 
around the obelisk, calling with mighty 
shouts: “‘Viva il Papa! Viva il Papa!” 
The distant window of the Pope’s room 
would be quietly raised, and His Holi- 
ness gave his good-night blessing in a 
great silence charged with deep emo- 
tion. Quietly the huge throng dis- 
persed its thousand ways carrying the 
torch of a living faith in each heart. 
One last look at St. Peter’s with the 
fountains murmuring in the Piazza, and 
a great day was over, but the influence 
of those moments will be felt all over the 
world. 
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Saint Thomas’s Christ 


By CORNELIUS ROBERTS, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


Bune de Me scripsisti, Thoma, 
was the high encomium addressed to the 
Angelic Doctor, according to his biog- 
raphers, as he knelt in prayer before a 
figure of the Crucified. The old image, 
simple and realistic, may be still seen 
if the fortunes of war have spared it— 
in the Church of San Domenico, Naples. 

Over a century after St. Thomas, 
another Dominican, also styled angelic, 
Fra Angelico Giovanni da Fiesole, was to 
paint in the cloister of San Marco, 
Florence, a celebrated fresco of St. 
Dominic adoring Christ on the Cross 
and clinging to its blood-stained foot. 
The attitude in which Fra Angelico 
represented his Order’s founder is one 
in which we might appropriately think 
of St. Thomas. The Christian Aris- 
totle always wrote as though he were on 
his knees before the Saviour. He was 
essentially a pzxdogogus in Christum. 
As the Mosaic Law was, to use St. 
Paul’s phrase, a teacher leading men 
to Christ (Gal., iii. 24), so St. Thomas’s 
philosophy, theology and Scripture 
commentaries were all, in a real sense, 
about Christ. To the whole of his 
writings, and not merely to a portion, 
were the Saviour’s words applicable: 
“Thou hast written well of Me, 
Thomas.”’ But nowhere did he write so 
well of his Divine Master as in the Third 
Part of the Summa Theologiz, and it 
was after he had done so that his con- 
fréres heard those words directed to him 
as he knelt in ecstasy. 

The Third Part opens thus, in its 
Prologue: “‘Since our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, redeeming His people from 
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their sins, as the angel said, has shown 
in Himself the way of truth by which we 
can, on rising again, reach the blessed- 
ness of immortal life, it is necessary— 
in order to attain the culmination of all 
theology—to study the _ universal 
Saviour in person and the _ benefits 
He conferred on mankind....’ The 
design for this part comprised: (i) 
the Saviour in person; (ii) His saving 
Sacraments; and (iii) the immortal 
life which they engender. Although 
the mighty author died before reaching 
the end of the second division, he left to 
posterity the mature fruits of his labor 
upon two incomparable themes, our 
Blessed Lord and the Eucharistic Sacra- 
ment. 

One of these sublime subjects is 
enough at a time, and first in order 
comes the study of Our Saviour. To 
this St. Thomas devoted fifty-nine 
Questions, from which I have selected 
and translated passages that I found 
particularly striking or useful for 
preachers. When put together like a 
mosaic, they form what might be called 
St. Thomas’s doctrinal portrait of Christ. 

Since all these excerpts are taken 
from the Third Part, they are sufficiently 
identified by giving merely the numbers 
of the Questions and articles in which 
they are to be found. 


CHRIST CAME TO SAVE 

SINNERS 

“In Sacred Scripture the 
always assigned for the Incarnation is 
the sin of the first man, and therefore 
the more congruous opinion is that God 
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decreed the Incarnation to provide the 
remedy for sin, so that if there had been 
no sin there would have been no [ncar- 
nation” (I, 3). 

“Christ came into this world to take 
away not only the sin transmitted to 
posterity through origin, but also, un- 
doubtedly, all the sins afterwards added 
thereto” (1, 4). 

“Immediately after the fall would not 
have been a suitable time for the 
Incarnation, because—for one reason— 
of the nature of human sin, which 
sprang from pride. Hence, it was 
desirable that man should be liberated 
only after he was humbled and made to 
feel his need for a deliverer”’ (I, 5). 

“The Blessed Virgin is said to have 
‘merited to bear the Lord of all,’ not 
because she merited the Incarnation 
itself, but because, through the grace 
given her, she merited such a degree 
of purity and sanctity as fitted her to be 
God’s mother” (II, 11). 

“Christ wished to prove the reality 
of His body and at the same time to de- 
clare His divinity, and so He mingled 
the wonderful with the lowly. Thus, 
He was born of a woman to show His 
body was real, and to show His divinity 
He was born of a virgin” (XX VITT, 2). 

“The Blessed Virgin is called Mother 
of God, not as being mother of the 
divinity, but because she is mother, 
according to the humanity, of a person 
having both divinity and humanity” 
(XXXV, 4). 

“The conception of Christ’s body was 
caused by the whole Trinity, but it is 
attributed to the Holy Ghost” (XXXII, 
1). 


WHAT THE HYPOSTATIC UNION 
MEANS 


“There is nothing that human malice 
might not abuse, seeing that it abuses 
the very goodness of God, according to 


Romans, ii: ‘Dost thou despise the 


riches of His goodness)’ Hence, if the 
Father had become incarnate, someone 
might have taken occasion for an error 
that the Son could not have been equal 
to repairing human nature” (IIT, 8). 

“The God-Man is said to have come 
down from heaven, as God, and the 
descent is to be understood not as local 
motion but like the emptying wherein, 
while being God, He took on the nature 
of a servant. Just as the word emptied 
does not denote loss of fullness but the 
taking of our littleness, so the expression 
came down from heaven does not mean 
that He left heaven, but that He as- 
sumed an earthly nature into personal 
union” (LVII, 2). 

“Since the human nature is united 
to the Son of God hypostatically, that 
is, in person, and not in accident-union, 
no new personal act of existence accrues 
by reason of the human nature. The 
former act of existence simply bears a 
new relationship to the human nature, 
so that the person is now said to subsist 
not only in a divine nature but also in a 
human nature” (XVII, 2). 


THE ENDOWMENTS OF 
CHRIST’S HUMAN NATURE 


“The body of Christ was excellently 
constituted, since it was miraculously 
formed by the action of the Holy 
Spirit” (XLVI, 6). 

“In the first moment of His concep- 
tion Christ received grace not only 
equal to that of the blessed but exceed- 
ing that of them all; and, since that 
grace was not without its perfection, 
it follows that He actually was a com- 
prehensor and saw the divine essence 
more clearly than all other creatures” 
(XXXIV, 4). 

“By a special provision of Christ’s 
divine power, beatitude was limited to 
His soul in such a way as not to influence 
His body and exempt it from passibility 
and ‘mortality. Similarly, the delight 
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of contemplation was restricted to His 
mind, not influencing the sense-powers 
but leaving them capable of suffering” 
(XV, 5). 

“It was in regard to effects, clearly, 
that Christ advanced in knowledge and 
grace as He advanced in age; for as 
He grew older He did greater things, 
which were increasingly indicative of 
knowledge and grace” (XII, 2). 

*“Sonship by adoption is an imitated 
resemblance of sonship by nature, and 
the adoption which occurs in us is said 
by appropriation to be done by ‘the 
Father, who is the source of natural 
sonship, and through the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, who is the love of Father 
and Son” (IIT, 5). 


PRAYER AND PREACHING 


‘Prayer is possible in Christ in so far 
as He is man, having a human will, 
because the human will is distinct from 
the divine will, and the human will is 
not capable of fulfilling its wishes of 
itself but only through divine power” 
(XXIJ, 1). 

“The comtemplative life simply is 
better than an active life that is occupied 
with corporal actions; but more perfect 
than a life of contemplation only is an 
active life in which a person by preach- 
ing and teaching delivers to others 
what he has contemplated, for this kind 
of life supposes an abundance of con- 
templation; and consequently Christ 
chose such a life” (X.LI, 1). 

“What Christ did was for our instruc- 
tion. Hence, to give an example to 
preachers that they should not con- 
tinally appear in public, the Lord 
sometimes withdrew from the crowds. 
Three recorded for His 
doing this: somefimes, for bodily rest, 
‘Come apart into 


reasons are 


as is said in Mark, vi: 
a desert place and rest a little.’ 
limes, in order to pray, as is said in Luke, 
vi: ‘And it came to pass in those days 


Some- 
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that He went out into a mountain to 
pray, and He passed the whole night in 
the prayer of God.’ And sometimes. 
to teach us to avoid human favor, and 
thus in a homily on Matt., v—‘Seeing 
the multitudes, Jesus went up into a 
mountain’ —Chrysostom says: ‘It was 
not in a city or a marketplace but on a 
mountain, and in solitude, that He sat, 
and by this fact He taught us to do 
nothing out of ostentation and to retire 
from tumults, especially when we have 
to speak on things necessary’”’ (XL, 
1). 

“Christ fittingly led a life of poverty 
in this world. First, this befitted the 
office of preaching, for which He had 
come, as He says in Mark, i: “Let us 
go into the neighboring towns and cities 
that I may preach there also, for to this 
purpose am [ come.’ Preachers of the 
word of God ought to be entirely free 
from the care of worldly affairs in order 
to give themselves wholly to preaching 
a thing they cannot do if they possess 
riches. Therefore, the Lord Himself, 
when sending the Apostles to preach, 
says in Matt., x: “Do not possess gold 
or silver’—and also the Apostles say 
in Acts, vi: ‘It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God and serve 
tables.” Moreover, just as He accepted 
corporal death to give us spiritual life, 
so He endured poverty in order to give 
us spiritual riches, according to II Cor., 
viii: “You know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that He became poor for 
your sakes, that through His poverty 
you might be rich’ ” (XL, 3). 


GOD’S SEVERITY AND GOODNESS: 

CHRIST’S LOVING OBEDIENCE 

“God the Father delivered Christ 
(to His passion and death) not by com- 
pulsion but by inspiring Him with the 
will to suffer for us. In this we see 
both the severity of God (who would not 
remit sin without its penalty—as the 
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Apostle points out when he says: “He 
spared not His own Son’) and the good- 
ness of God, because when man could 
not make adequate satisfaction through 
any penalty he might bear, God gave 
him a satisfier. This also the Apostle 
indicated, saying: ‘He delivered Him 
up for us all,’ and, in Rom., iii: “Whom 
—namely, Christ—God has set forth as 
a propitiation by His blood through 
faith’ ”’ (XLVIT, 3). 

“By suffering out of love and obedi- 
ence, Christ gave God more than was 
required to compensate for the total 
sin of mankind. This follows, firstly, 
from the magnitude of the love which 
led Him to suffer; secondly, from the 
greatness of the life He forfeited as 
satisfaction—the life of one who was 
God and man; thirdly, from the ex- 
tensiveness of His passion and the in- 
tensity of the sorrow He bore. Thus, 
Christ’s passion was not only sufficient 
but superabundant satisfaction for the 
sins of the human race, as is said in I 
John, ii: ‘He is the propitiation for our 
sins; and not only for ours, but for those 
of the whole world’ ” (XLVIII, 2). 

“To the penitent, Christ gave the 
highest example, for He willed to bear 
the penalty for sin committed not by 


Himself but by others” (XV, 1). 
PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE 


“All priesthood has its source in 
Christ, for the legal priest prefigured 
Christ, and the priest of the New Law 
acts in Christ’s person—as is said in 
I] Cor., ii: ‘For what I have pardoned, 
if | have pardoned anything, for your 
sakes I have done it in the person of 
Christ’ ”’ (XXII, 4). 

“Christ as man was not only priest 
but also the perfect victim, being at 
once an offering for sin, a peace offering 
and a holocaust” (XXII, 2). 

“The flesh of Christ was a most per- 
fect sacrifice. First, because, being the 


flesh of a human nature, it appropri- 
ately is offered in place of men and is 
received by them under a sacrament; 
second, because, being passible and 
mortal, it was suited for immolation; 
third, because, being sinless, it was effec- 
tual in purging sins; fourth, because, 
being the flesh of the offerer himself, 
it was acceptable to God on account of 
the unspeakable charity of Him who 


offers His own flesh” (XLVITI, 3). 


THE EFFECTS OF CHRIST’S 

DEATH 

“That Christ should die was seemly. 
First, to make satisfaction for the 
human race, which had been sentenced 
to death for sin, according to Gen., 
ii: ‘In what day soever thou shalt eat 
of it, thou shalt die the death’: for a 
fitting way to satisfy for another is 
to undergo the penalty he deserved. . . . 
Second, to prove the reality of the nature 
He assumed.... Third to free us, by 
His dying, from the fear of death.... 
Fourth, to give us a pattern for dying 
spiritually to sin by Himself dying in 
corporeal death, which resembles sin 
and is its penalty.... Fifth, to show, 
by rising from the dead, the power by 
which He conquered death and thereby 
give us the hope of rising from the dead” 
(L, 1). 

“The passion of Christ freed us from 
sin causatively, that is, it established 
the cause of our liberation, whereby our 
sins could be remitted in any age, past, 
present or tocome. It was as though a 
physician made a medicine with which 
any disease could be cured, even in the 
future” (XLIX, 1). 

“Affected ignorance does not excuse 
from sin but seems rather to make it 
worse, for it shows that a person is so 
strongly attached to sinning that he 
wants to incur ignorance so as not to 
forego sin. Hence, the Jews sinned as 


crucifiers of God” (XLVIT, 5). 
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“The Lord’s excusing words (“They 
know not what they do’) do not refer 
to the chiefs of the Jewish people but 
the lower ranks” (XLVII, 6). 

“Christ’s passion was a 
cause of human salvation, for both the 
living and the dead; but a universal 


universal 


cause is applied to single effects through 
some particular thing. Now, just as 
the power of Christ’s passion is applied 
to the living through the Sacraments 
which configure us to His passion, so it 
was applied to the dead by Christ’s 
descent into hell. Therefore, it is said 
in Zacharias, ix: “He led the prisoners 
forth from the pit in the blood of His 
testament’ ”’ (LIT, 1). 

“In order to obtain the effect of 
Christ’s passion, we must conform to 
Him. In Baptism we sacramentally 
conform to Him, according to Rom., 
vi: ‘We are buried together with Him 
by Baptism unto death,’ and therefore 
no satisfying penalty is imposed on the 
recipients of Baptism, because they are 
entirely freed through Christ’s satis- 
faction. But because Christ ‘died only 
once for our sins,’ as is said in I Pet., 
iii, it is impossible a second time to 
conform to His death by means of 
Baptism. Hence, they who sin after 
Baptism must conform to Christ in 
His passion, by bearing in themselves 
some penalty or suffering, which, how- 
ever, need not be equivalent to the sin, 
for the passion of Christ also is opera- 


tive” (XLIX, 3). 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

RESURRECTION 

“The resurrection of Christ was neces- 
sary on five grounds. First, to extol 
divine justice, which exalts those who 
have humbled themselves for God’s 
sake, according to Luke, i: ‘He hath 
put down the mighty from their seat 
and hath exalted the humble.’... 
Second, to instruct our faith, because 
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Christ’s resurrection confirms our belief 
in His divinity, for, as is said in I] Cor., 
xiii: “Although He was crucified through 
weakness, yet He liveth by the power of 
God.’... Third, to lift up our hope, 
because when we see Christ our Head 
arise, we have hope that we too shall 
arise, and on this account I Cor., xv, 
says: ‘If Christ be preached that He 
arose from the dead, how do some among 
you say that there is no resurrection 
from the dead?’... Fourth, to give 
form to the life of believers, according to 
Rom., vi: ‘As Christ is risen from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, so we 
also may walk in newness of life.’ 
Fifth, to complete the work of salvation, 
for just as in His death He was humbled 
by the evils He bore in order to free 
us from evils, so He was glorified in His 
resurrection to promote our benefits, 
according to Rom., iv: ‘He was de- 
livered up for our sins and arose again 
for our justification’ ”’ (LITT, 1). 


CHRIST’S ASCENSION AND 

HEAVENLY INTERCESSION 

“Christ’s ascension into heaven, 
whereby He withdrew His corporal 
presence, was more profitable than His 
corporal presence would have been. 
First, for the increasing of faith, which 
is about things not seen... Second, 
for the raising of hope, whence John, 
xiv, says: ‘If I shall go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and 
take you to Myself, that where I am 
you also may be.’... Third, for lifting 
our love to heavenly things, and thus 
Coloss., iii, says: “Seek the things that 
are above, where Christ is sitting at the 
right hand of God: mind the things that 
are above, not the things that are on 
sarth’ ”’ (LVIT, 1). 

“Just as the high-priest in the Old 
Testament used to enter the sanctuary 
to appear before God on behalf of the 
people, so also Christ ‘entered heaven to 
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make intercession for us,’ as is said in 
Heb., vii. His very presence in the 
human nature which He brought into 
heaven is a kind of intercession for us, 
pleading that God, who so exalted 
human nature in Christ, might pity those 
for whose sakes God’s Son assumed that 
nature” (LVIT, 6). 

“To sit at the right hand of the Father 
means nothing else than to have, to- 
gether with the Father, the glory, bliss 
and judicial power of the Godhead and 
to have it immutably and by sovereign 
right.... Christ in His human nature 
was taken up to the divine honor de- 


noted by that sitting, although the 
honor belongs to Christ because he is 
God” (LVIITI, 3). 

“Tt is God’s way to act through inter- 
mediate causes, as being nearer the 
effects, and so He judges men through 
the Man Christ to make the judgment 
sweeter for them. Wherefore, the 
Apostle says in Heb., iv: ‘For we have 
not a high-priest who cannot have 
compassion on our infirmities: but one 
who was tried in all things just as we 
are, without sin. Let us go therefore 
with confidence to the throne of grace’ ”’ 


(LIX, 2). 
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For Happier Families 


By GERARD WEBER 


=e constitutes a diffi- 


cult problem in the big metropolis of 


New York. Many can ill 
afford to pay the expenses incidental to 
the birth of a child, let alone rear one. 
Pre-natal care and delivery is high and 
Space in 


couples 


hospital expenses even higher. 
a hospital ward may cost as high as 
$16 a day. In Chicago, although hos- 
pital costs average somewhat less than 
in New York, it is the custom to engage 
an obstetrician for pre-natal care and 
delivery, whose fees may run anywhere 
from $125 up. Then immediately upon 
delivery a pediatrician must be engaged, 
as the obstetrician is not allowed to 
diagnose or prescribe for a child. 

In these and many other cities in the 
United States when a young mother be- 
comes pregnant she does so with great 
anxiety. Unfortunately it costs much 
less for a woman to have an illegal abor- 
tion than to go through with the preg- 
nancy. 

Frequently leaders in various civic 
and religious organizations have re- 
gretted this high cost of child-bearing, 
but have generally accepted it as inevi- 
table. One day a particular 
New York, perhaps smaller 
influential than many of the others, took 
some concrete Their lack of 
political and financial influence was more 
than compensated for by their energetic 
by need. 


group in 
and less 


action. 


drive, inspired a common 
These married couples, who are mem- 
bers of the Christian Family Movement, 
were themselves experiencing the undue 
financial strain of each new birth, and so 
were not only sympathetic to the needs 
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of others like them, but desirous of 
working with these others to effect a 
solution to their common problem. 
They found doctors who were sympa- 
thetic to the difficulties of bringing 
children into the world, and together 
they worked out a plan whereby a 
woman may enjoy full pre-natal care and 
delivery for a sum considerably less than 
the former price. A further develop- 
ment of this action was the organization 
by several families of a baby furniture 


exchange. 


AIMS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY MOVEMENT 


The Christian Family Movement, an 
apostolate to families, is an organized 
effort by family people to help families 
to live as Christians. Therefore, every 
phase of family life is its concern, and 
all persons or things affecting family life 
are objects of its action. Whatever it is 
that must be changed in any way what- 
soever in order to make Christian living 
for families a reality, is a possible con- 
sideration of the family movement. 

For example, it is not sufficient to 
change the attitude of a number of 
families so that they are eager to bear 
children instead of preventing them, and 
at the same time leave untouched those 
agencies or institutions which make the 
bearing of children almost prohibitive 
for the average family. Neither would 
it be sufficient to make it possible for a 
man to earn a living wage without also 
trying to make both management and 
labor conscious of their mutual obliga- 
tions, and without trying to make our 
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modern industrial system a bit more 
Christian. 

Cc. F. M. starts from the individual 
and his immediate problem, and works 
up towards those institutions which are 
created by many individuals. For in- 
stance, as the attitude of a number of 
families in a given community is changed 
from one of racial prejudice to one of 
charity, these same families who for- 
merly supported the laws restricting 
their community must now fight to 
change those laws. Again, as the atti- 
tude of many families is changed from 
one of selfishly limiting their families to 
the Christian way of desiring to bring 
into the world as many children as God 
in His goodness sees fit to send them, so 
also must be changed the practice of 
property owners to rent exclusively to 
childless couples or to small families. 
And those agencies or institutions must 
be changed which force families to live 
cooped up in too small quarters by 
making the price of larger quarters pro- 
hibitive. 

It will not be enough, for instance, to 
change the attitude of many fathers re- 
garding their part in the growth and 
development of their offspring, and leave 
unchanged the custom that provides for 
the head of the house to earn his living 
by travelling, or at least by spending all 
of the waking hours of his children away 
from home. 

The changes will be gradual. The 
efforts are begun on an infinitesimal 
scale perhaps, but these efforts, and 
those making the effort, are intended to 
multiply slowly but surely until in a 
community, in a city, in a State, in a 
country, families will once again be liv- 
ing in the Christian way God planned for 
them. 


PROGRAM TO ATTAIN 
OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of the Movement has 


been summed up in these words: To 
Serve, to Represent, to Educate—the 
Family. 

To Serve.—C. F. M. is concerned with 
individual families and with groups of 
families. Each C. F. M. group is in par- 
ticular concerned with the families in its 
immediate environment, since these are 
the ones with whom they should be com- 
ing in close contact and whose needs 
they will know best. 

Does Mrs. Jones down the street 





need a sitter so she can get to the doc- 
tor? C.F.M. members will sit with her 
children or help to provide a sitter. 
Thus, they serve individually. One 
group in Rhode Island observed that a 
common problem in their parish was 
that many families could not afford help 
when a mother had to be hospitalized. 
Through their efforts and in codperation 
with others, it was arranged with some 
of the parish women who do not have 
family responsibilities to help in these 
cases. Thus, they help groups of fami- 
lies. There is no limitation as to who 
will be served. C.F.M. service is based 
upon need. But this service is not 
another organized charity. Although 
C.F.M. always works in an organized 
manner, its attitude is not one of “help- 
ing thoselessfortunate than themselves,” 
but rather it assumes that every family 
needs help at various times in its life. 
Therefore, as many families as possible, 
through the organized efforts of C.F.M., 
work together to help one another and to 
help themselves. Often if a permanent 
service is set up, such as the one in 
Rhode Island, the cost is low enough, or 
at least so adjustable, that most of the 
families can contribute their share for 
services received. 


SERVICES PROJECTED BY 
THE MOVEMENT 


Occasionally C.F.M., even though as a 
movement it is still in its infancy, finds 
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itself in a position to organize a service 
on a large scale. The Cana Conference 
of Chicago was one 
C.F.M. groups in this city found through 
their contacts with individual families 
that in the majority of cases of divorce, 


such — service. 


separation, or constant family trouble, 
the couples seemed ignorant of the cause 
and effect of their actions. Often they 
found it was not too difficult to help to 
change some of the attitudes of the 
couples which were responsible for their 
marital unhappiness. In order to com- 
bat this ignorance for the presently un- 
happy families and to prevent possible 
future diasaster for presently happy 
ones, C. F.M. together with a representa- 
tive of the hierarchy worked out what is 
now widely known in many cities as the 
Cana Conference. This one-time serv- 
ice of the C.F.M. grew to such propor- 
tions that it is now an autonomous group 
which offers a specific kind of help for all 
married couples in hundreds of com- 
munities every year. 

A young girl from out of the State 
was so unhappy in her new home, 
wherein none of the neighbors had time 
to notice her, that it began to cause fric- 
tion between her and her husband. A 
C.F.M. group hearing of this couple 
found 
hers was not an isolated case. 


upon further observation that 
Other 
groups in the city also observed this 
problem. As a result, the many indi- 
vidual actions of C.F.M. couples making 
friendly overtures to newcomers, and 
getting their neighbors to codperate with 
them, have led in many communities 
to the formation of organized civic com- 
munities to call on newcomers and help 
them get adjusted and acquainted in 
their new surroundings. In some com- 
munities the action took the form of a 
new parish organization formed for this 
purpose—a married people’s club. 
Many parishes now have such groups of 
married couples. 
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SPONSORS PUBLICLY THE 

FAMILY INTERESTS 

Pressure groups and organizations 
represent practically every form of 
American life except the family. The 
N.A.M., theC.I.0., or the A.F.L. claim to 
speak with authority on their members’ 
problems. Based upon the facts in their 
possession about conditions affecting 
their members, they attempt to repre- 
sent to the public their side of the pic- 
ture. But who does this for the family? 
What organization is primarily con- 
cerned about the problems of the 
family? True, the Catholics have the 
Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council representing 
them on a national scale, but this 
organization is not set up to represent 
all the families in every village and town 
in the land. We need a group of family 
people who not only have first-hand 
knowledge of the problems of family 
people, but who also have the practical 
suggestions from these families as to the 
solutions to their problems. 

Very little representative action has 
as yet been accomplished by C.F.M. in 
the United States, but there have been 
various attempts. In many instances, 
through the efforts of the groups, large 
numbers of people have become aware 
of various local or national legislation 
directly affecting family life. The ac- 
tions resulting from this awareness have 
taken the form of deluging government 
officials with written or verbal protests 
or encouragment. In South Bend, Ind., 
a number of families sent C.F.M. men to 
represent them in regard to housing be- 
fore the City Council. Their presenta- 
tion of actual facts of living conditions, 
plus enunciation of the principles by 
which legislative bodies should be 
guided, did much to quell the opposition. 

Eventually, the C.F.M. must take its 
place in each community and city as a 
representative body of the family. In 
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order to do this, it must have the backing 
of the families as well as first-hand 
knowledge of their problems. Until 
such time as C.F.M. in a given com- 
munity has so won the confidence and 
respect of the majority of families, it 
must constantly work towards that end, 
and in the meantime take what repre- 
sentative action it is capable of taking, 
even though it be on a very small scale. 
It is this representative action of the 
movement which plays a big part in 
changing the institutions which are now 
adversely affecting family life. 


EDUCATION OF COUPLES FOR 

CHRISTIAN LIFE 

The third and perhaps most impor- 
tant job of C.F.M. is to educate families— 
all families—in how to live a Christian 
life. This is not easy, since most fami- 
lies are totally unfamiliar with the 
Christian way of life in its entirety. 
Much of their ignorance and confusion 
stems from the fact that they constantly 
base their judgments of people and 
things on the world, the flesh and the 
devil. Occasionally, therefore, when a 
Christian ideal happens to break through 
the pressure, it is apt to be regarded as 
something out of the Dark Ages, or 
something impractical or ridiculous. 
Gradually, bit by bit, individual: fami- 
lies must be educated to a true sense of 
values; they must come to understand 
the worth and the practicality of Chris- 
tian ideals. Families must understand 
that the Christian way of life is a realis- 
tic way, that it is the only way to the 
happiness they spend a lifetime seeking. 
This education is not a formal one 
learned at desks and from books. This 
education must be from life—it will 
therefore be all-inclusive. Together 
families must examine the things in 
their life, their possessions, their work, 
their recreation; the way they treat 
each other, the way they treat their 


neighbors, the way they discharge all of 
their duties. They must see how all of 
their life stacks up alongside the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

C.F.M. must be the organized initia- 
tor of this education, and must realize 
that families will be so educated not 
alone through the association and serv- 
ice of C.F.M. families, but also by the 
radio, press, cinema and all other things 
in life which influence thinking and 
acting. C.F.M. considers all media as a 
means of education to the Christian way 
of life. At the same time the movement 
works on a scale in keeping with its 
growth at a given time in a given place. 
While it can never lose sight of the 
vision of all people and things being re- 
stored to Christ, it must at the same time 
work realistically—in accordance with 
its capacity at a given time. 

And what is the specific method by 
which the Christian Family Movement 
proposes to serve, represent, and educate 
the families? Their method is not un- 
like that of the Young Christian Workers 
and the Young Christian Students—the 
“Inquiry” is the most important tool. 


PROGRAM FOLLOWED AT THE 
MEETINGS 


A group of couples called a section 
meets every week (or a minimum of 
every two weeks) in one another’s 
homes. There is a short opening prayer 
and then fifteen minutes devoted to a 
discussion of some portion of Scripture. 
This is not an exegetical lecture by a 
priest. The people, under the direction 
of one of the members who has talked it 
over with the priest beforehand, discuss 
the significance of the passage, what it 
means to them, and how they can apply 
its lessons to their own lives and to the 
society in which they live. Often these 
discussions do not follow the lines of 
A Lapide, but they are always stimulat- 
ing and interesting. The next fifteen 
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minutes are devoted to a discussion of 


the Liturgy or to some aspect of Chris- 
tian doctrine. New groups usually 
spend a few years on Grace, the Mystical 
Body, the Mass, and the Sacraments. 

The Liturgy portion of the meeting is 
followed by a report from each member 
as to what he did about the actions de- 
cided upon at the last meeting. This is 
most important, because the whole 
movement is based on getting people to 
act. Reports are also made by each 
member on any situation in his environ- 
ment which may need aid. 

The final part of the meeting is de- 
voted to the Social Inquiry, the most 
important part of the meeting. At this 
time the couples report all the facts they 
have gathered about the problem (or 
facet of a problem) currently under dis- 
cussion. This is the “observe’’ which 
we have spoken about. Obviously a 
member cannot observe facts and condi- 
tions while he is at the meeting, so this 
must be done in between meetings. 
The meeting is the place to report these 
observations. 

The members then make a judgment 
of the facts that have been observed— 
that is, they try to see how the situation 
(as revealed by their combined facts) 
contradicts the Christian idea. They 
decide upon an action that will in some 
way, no matter how small, attempt to 
erase that contradiction. Sometimes 
each member of the group will have a 
different action, or all of them may take 
the same action. But, the end of every 
meeting is action! For example: when 
the problem of newcomers was under 
observation, each person had to find 
out how many newcomers there were in 
his own immediate neighborhood; how 
many people had called on them; what 
they would have liked to have known 
about their new neighborhood. Then 
the couples judged these facts on the 
basis of whether or not the situation as 
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it existed helped towards making fami- 
lies happier and more Christian. They 
decided to set up a committee to wel- 
come each new family in the parish, and 
to give it whatever help it needed to fit 


‘into the community. Obviously the 


setting up of the committee, which was 
the final action, was not the only action. 
In the process of finding out these facts, 
many new friends were made by many 
C.F.M. couples, who in turn introduced 
these new neighbors to the old ones. It 
can be said that, when the inquiry 
method of C.F.M. is properly carried 
out, there is concrete action from the 
time the problem comes under observa- 
tion. 

The entire meeting takes approxi- 
mately an hour and one-half. Then on 
some night in the next week each couple 
in the section meets with a group of its 
friends (called an Action Group). The 
couple that guides or leads this Action 
Group is responsible for helping to train 
and form the members through the in- 
quiry in the same way the couple is 
trained in the section, although there 
may perhaps be less formality in the 
Action Group Meeting than in the Sec- 
tion Meeting. 

At times priests have asked how these 
couples can do anything towards re- 
christianising the world unless they 
themselves first become real Catholics. 
It is their thought that there ought to be 
a training period of a year or two to pre- 
pare them for this work. From time to 
time lay people have also subscribed to 
this theory, and have submitted to a 
year or two of “training” by a priest. 
Such a plan has as yet not been known 
to work out—the “trained’”’ couples 
usually end up by doing nothing. In 
any case, this thinking is entirely opposed 
to the basic method of the Christian 
Family Movement, which is to train 
through action and to educate not pri- 
marily from books but from life! <A 
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man who has to work for Christ very 
soon learns that to be effective he has to 
be Christlike. 


THE PRIEST’S PLACE IN THE 

MOVEMENT 

Where does the priest fit into this 
picture? This is a lay movement run by 
laymen for laymen under the guidance 
of the Hierarchy. 
priest plays a minor r6le because the lay 


In one sense the 


people decide upon the problems and 
their solutions. In another sense the 
priest is everything. It is he who by 
his guidance, his sympathy, his under- 
standing, helps the lay people to form a 
Christian conscience through their ob- 
servations and their actions. It has 
been pointed out before that lay people 
for the most part are not too familiar 
with the Christian way. The lay 
people know the situation as it exists 
only too well, but they are frequently 
unable to judge as to whether or not the 
situation is pagan or Christian. So the 
priests through their own problems help 
the lay people to a sounder judgment of 
the things of their life and ultimately 
then to better action. 

Most of the priest’s time, although 
certainly not exclusively, is spent with 
the leader or head of the section. He in 
turn is responsible for giving that same 
kind of help to the members of his sec- 
tion. Then each couple among the 
members are in turn responsible for 
helping toform the other couple members 
of their Action Group. 

At the Section Meeting the chaplain’s 
role is one entirely of a listener. His 
talking had been done a day or two 
previously when he reviewed with the 
leader his facts, and helped him to make 
If the 


chaplain understands his réle, there is no 


a sound judgment of the facts. 


question of the members of the groups 
becoming rubber stamps of Father's 
ideas on what is wrong with the world 


and what should be done about it, as 
happens in so many other organizations. 

The lay people give Father a very 
real picture of conditions, and very often 
a very different one from the picture he 
had. The priest also tries to help each 
individual member with his spiritual 
problems. In time each member of the 
group comes to grips with himself and 
needs a spiritual director. The more 
the chaplain listens, the sooner he will 
be able to detect such specific needs of 
the individual members of the section. 
His sympathy and understanding of 
their problems will encourage them to 
come to him for help. Once the leaders 
get started, it is consoling to see how 
fast they develop in the spiritual life. 
In fact, Father often has to examine his 
own conscience to see whether or not he 
is keeping up with his people. 


IS THE MOVEMENT A MERE 

DUPLICATION OF EFFORT? 

Why bother with this organization? 
There are plenty of others already in 
existence in the Church which do just 
about the same work. The Legion of 
Mary takes care of the spiritual works 
of mercy, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society of the corporal works of mercy. 
The Holy Name and the Altar and Ro- 
sary Society keep the parishioners close 
to the Church, so what more do you 
want? 

All this is true, but 
organization trying not only to help the 
individual or the family or even a group 
of families but also trying at the same 
time to reform the institutions affecting 
the family. Families not only must learn 
how to live a Christian life, but some- 
thing must be done to make it possible 
so to live without demanding heroic 
sanctity. Other organizations have a 
very definite purpose. This organiza- 
tion aims at the complete re-christianiza- 
tion of family life. 


there is no 
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Have there been any outstanding re- 
sults in the three years or so since this 
movement got under way in this coun- 
try? Nothing of an outstanding and 
startling nature can yet be reported, but 
many little signs show that C.F.M. is 
already making small dents in its 
environment. Groups are functioning 
in eleven cities all over the country. In 
Chicago there are perhaps forty or fifty 
groups with a total membership of 
about four hundred and fifty people. 
Other cities like South Bend, Ind., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Woonsocket, R. L., 
have large and well-organized groups. 
A quarterly called ACT 
keeps these groups in contact with one 


newspaper 
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another. Already available is one pam- 
phlet called “‘For Happier Families,”’ 
which gives an outline of the purposes 
and organization of C.F.M. as well as an 
outline of fourteen meetings. Several 
other pamphlets are in course of prepara- 
tion. 

A great many couples have learned to 
act together in a way they never before 
realized was possible, because the unit 
of action is not an individual but a 
family. And in the process of this 
action they themselves and those with 
whom they have come in contact have 
gradually become less pagan in their 
thinking and living and more and more 
Christian. 


Hommes FOR THE Monts 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By ALBERT A. MURRAY, C.S.P. 





Feast of the Ascension 
What Is Heaven Like? 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) To-day’s feast celebrates the triumphant 
return of Our Lord to heaven. 

(2) Doubtless we have all wondered at times 
what heaven is like. 

(3) The thought of perfect and everlasting 
peace will appeal especially to a 
generation that has known little but 
unending wars. 

(4) Heavenly peace does not imply an un- 
broken sequence of sleep and inaction, 
but constant pleasurable occupation. 

(5) In heaven there will be reunion with all 
whom we loved. 


This feast is a glorious one. It cele- 
brates the homecoming of our Blessed 
Lord. The King is returning to His 
palace after overcoming His enemies 
and triumphing over death itself. The 
eternal Son returns to the bosom of the 
Father. Imagination fails us when we 
try to conceive the scene in the courts of 
heaven when the choirs of angels and 
archangels greeted Him. The Church 
on earth joins with the Church above to 
keep the feast. She performs the act 
which above all others offers glory to 
God: she presents the one oblation 
which is worthy of Him. She celebrates 
the Holy Mass. For us this is a holyday 
of obligation, a day upon which all 
Catholics are obliged to hear Mass. It is 
a testimony to your faith that you ob- 
serve this feast by gathering in your 


“He ascended into heaven” (Creed). 


church and drawing close to the altar to 
participate in the Divine Sacrifice. 

The whole spirit of this feast takes 
our minds off the things of this earth 
and centers our attention upon the 
things above. We look up to heaven as 
did the Apostles who stood on the Mount 
of Olives and watched Christ Our Lord 
disappear from their sight. We think 
of heaven. We might well think of it. 


OUR VERY INADEQUATE IDEA 
OF HEAVEN 


Many of us must have asked ourselves 
the question: “‘What is heaven like?” 
Someone in our immediate family dies. 
Loved ones pass on and, as the reality of 
their passing impresses us, we wonder 
where they are. We hope and we pray 
for the best, and deep down we hope 
that they have merited eternal life and 
are in heaven. If there be any doubts, 
then in our Catholic faith we pray for 
them, we have Masses said for the repose 
of their souls, and we hope in this man- 
ner to win for them a speedy release from 
the bonds of purgatory, so that they 
may soon be in heaven. 

We wonder ourselves at times what 
heaven is like. When life here tends 
towards the seamy or weary side, we 
must often think what it will be like 
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when it is all over. As a reward for our 
well-doing, for our faithfulness in spirit- 
ual duties, will we merit the Kingdom 
of God? Will we get to heaven? We 
wonder, we hope, and we pray. If every 
sincere desire is prayer, then most of us 
seek eternal salvation and the Kingdom 
of God in heaven. 

What is heaven like? What kind of a 
place or state is it? St. Paul tells us: 
“Eve hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the mind of man 
what God hath prepared for those that 
love Him” (I Cor., ii. 9). In other 
words, it is almost useless for us to try to 
picture, with our feeble imaginations, 
what heaven is like. We are familiar 
with that rather overworked expression: 
“Out of this world.”” Well, heaven is out 
of this world: so completely out of it 
that there is nothing down here that we 
can think of which can in the slightest 
way aid us in trying to grasp what God 
has prepared as a reward for His Saints. 
We knowin part. It isa very little part, 
which just serves to keep our heads 
above water. But the glory of eternity 
will be the fullness of knowledge: ““Then 
shall I know even as I also am known.” 
There are, however, a few things we can 
think of on this feast that might help 
us to understand a little better what 
heaven is like. 


A PEACE THAT IS COMPLETE 

AND PERPETUAL 

For the majority of this congregation 
it can be properly said that you have 
never known peace. In your lifetime 
there have always been wars or at least 
rumors of wars. The two great World 
Wars in our time resulted in a so-called 
victory—in victory but no peace. After 
the last World War the guns had hardly 
been stacked and the boys come back 
home before it all started again. We 
have passed through five maddening 
years of uncertainty with never the 
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faintest sign of peace. Many of us are 
reconciled to the belief that we shall 
never see another day of peace on this 
earth. We feel this way because God 
has never been more ignored than He is 
to-day, and therefore there is little good 
will among men. So there is no peace. 
To say that peace is a longed-for con- 
dition is a masterpiece of understate- 
ment. 

In heaven we shall find peace. It will 
be a peace which surpasseth all under- 
standing. It will be the peace of Christ 
who promised: ““My peace I give unto 
you; | leave unto you My peace, not as 
the world giveth do IT give.” Such a 
peace will be heavenly. 

We think of peace coming at the end 
of a long and bitter struggle. So the 
Christian soul comes home from the 
wars, and the strain and the struggle are 
over. He has fought a good fight and he 
has finished his course. Victory is at 
hand, and now there settles over his soul 
a great feeling of peace. Heaven comes 
to those souls who have struggled 
through this world—struggled with 
temptation and sin, struggled with dis- 
couragement and worldliness—and who 
have persevered in the struggle. ‘“The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence 
and only the violent bear it away.” 
Heaven comes to us not through our 
wishing, but through our winning. The 
battle for the right was no sham battle. 
Now that it is at an end with God’s help 
and grace, the victory is won. The vic- 
tory of God differs from the victory of 
mere man. The victory is complete. 
It is followed by peace, perpetual and 
everlasting peace. 

ETERNAL REST IS NOT 
MERE INACTION 

One of the most beautiful invitations 
that Christ our Lord extended to those 
who followed Him in His brief life here 
on this earth was: “Come to Me all ye 
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that labor and are heavily laden, and I 
will give you rest.” To the souls that 
come to Him and who merit eternal 
reward, most certainly Christ will give 
eternal rest. 

The beautiful prayer we recite for our 
dear dead takes on new meaning to-day: 
“Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord. 
May they rest in peace!” The journey 
of life is over and the poor weary travel- 
ler comes home. There he finds, as a re- 
ward for the journey, peace and rest. | 
think for a great many of us this idea of 
rest is most appealing. So many of us 
get such little rest here. There is so 
much strain and tension in life to-day. 
The few fleeting hours of rest we manage 
to snatch now and then are hardly suf- 
ficient. [tis nice to think that in heaven 
all that will be changed, all the weariness 
and strain disappear. Talking to a 
group of colored children down in the 
deep South some years ago, I was trying 
to obtain from them some concept of 
heaven. 

[asked them: “‘What is heaven like?” 

I remember one little boy putting 
up his hand and saying: 

“Father, heaven is a place where 
there ain’t no work.” 

I am afraid that is one of the more 
popular conceptions of heaven. 

Some would like heaven to be nothing 
but a long glorified siesta. But it is hard 
to imagine heaven as a place where there 
is nothing but sleep and rest. There are 
still a great many of us who have found 
great satisfaction and many compensat- 
ing rewards in work. Yes, many of us 
would prefer to think of some occupation 
in heaven. When God placed Adam in 
the Garden of Paradise before the fall, 
Adam was blissfully happy—but he did 
have the duty of taking care of the Gar- 
den. Then we must remember the words 
of Our Lord: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant, because thou hast been 


faithful over a few things I will place 
thee over many things; enter into the joy 
of thy Lord.’ These words indicate to 
us that there is occupation of some kind 
in heaven, but despite this we can be 
assured that in heaven there will be 
eternal rest. 


HEAVEN A REUNION WITH ALL 

WHOM WE HAVE LOVED 

To-day’s feast of the Ascension calls 
to mind Our Lord’s return to the 
bosom of His Heavenly Father. “I go 
to prepare a place for you, that where I 
am, ye may be also” (John, xiv. 2). The 
Feast of the Assumption on August 15 
brings to our mind the blessed and beau- 
tiful reunion of Our Lord with His dear 
blessed Mother. All this gives us an 
additional concept of what heaven is 
like. To be separated from one you love 
is a heart-breaking experience. To be 
reunited with a loved one under circum- 
stances which guarantee no more part- 
ings, no more separations—that helps us 
to understand heaven. In heaven we 
look forward to a blessed reunion with 
our loved ones who have gone before us 
in the way of peace and faith. But the 
real joy of heaven will come when our 
souls are united with God for all eternity. 
For this purpose we were created. For 
this reason we were redeemed by the 
Precious Blood, and the gates of heaven 
opened for us, so that we should be par- 
takers of the Kingdom of God. As St. 
Paul puts it: “We see now in a dark 
manner but then face to face.”” When 
we see the face of God and hear His 
voice, then it will all be clear to us—not 
before. “Set your affection on things 
above, not on things of the earth” 
(Col., tii. 2). Where thy treasure is, 
there will thy heart be also. Love the 
thought of heaven and willingly muse on 
heavenly things. 

Daily let us unite ourselves to Our 
Lord and Our Lady, keeping close to 
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both of them. Let us keep the Com- 
mandments. Let us lift up our hearts 
continually in prayer. Let us frequently 
feed on God’s Body and Blood. Let us 
strive earnestly, pray fervently, hold 


fast to the Faith. The journey through 
this life, no matter how we figure it, is 
notlong. Eternity is our goal and heaven 
is our destination. Every day brings us 
a step closer to that goal. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
Love Is Blind 


“Charily covers a multitude of sins’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) There is a widespread identification of 
charity with mere almsgiving. 

(2) No matter how much money we give in 
alms, we cannot be said to possess true 
charity or love if we flout God’s com- 
mandments. 

(3) Explanation of the charity which “covers 
a multitude of sins.” 

(4) Slander and evil gossip are inconsistent 
with charity. 

(5) Likewise envy and pride. 


Does charity cover a multitude of 
sins? Yes, it does, but not in the way 
that many people think. We welcome 
gladly the opportunity this morning to 
shed a little light on this badly abused 
text. 

The trouble stems from the fact that 
many have such an imperfect idea of the 
virtue of charity. A large number think 
that charity begins and ends with alms- 
giving. They read in the newspaper that 
Mr. Big died and left so much to 
charity. They scan lists of donations 
made to prominent charitable institu- 
tions and causes. They picture the poor, 
begging alms with outstretched hands. A 
generous response to all this spells charity 
for most people, and the next thing you 
know the text “charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins” is being used to imply 
politely that by generous giving of alms 
one can obtain pardon from sins. The 
way the text is used (or I should say 
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abused), one might almost think that 
charity is a substitute for confession. 


ALMSGIVING IS NOT ALWAYS 

CHARITY 

Now, almsgiving is just one fruit of 
charity. Indeed, a lavish giver of alms 
may not be genuinely charitable at all. 
Many a so-called philanthropist who 
distributes his millions may not have 
one spark of Christian charity in him. 
If we would discover whether or not a 
man is truly charitable, we must have 
some idea of his motives. Why does he 
give? What prompts his generosity? Is 
it for the sake of self-advertisement? Is 
his giving of alms and the publicity 
attached to it regarded as a profitable in- 
vestment? Is it an effort to get around 
paying income tax? Is he trying to build 
up a reputation for good will? Is he 
fearful of public opinion in case he does 
not give? Answers to some of these 
questions will help us to determine 
whether an alms-giver is fundamentally 
charitable or not charitable at all. 

Then we ask a few more questions. Is 
the impure man apt to be a charitable 
person? Is the grafter or thief charita- 
ble? Is the man who stays away from 
church Sunday after Sunday and who 
uses bad language charitable? Is the 
liar charitable? What a strange or 
warped idea of charity it would be to 
associate love of one’s neighbor with a 
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person whose private life is not only dis- 
edifying but in many cases a downright 
scandal! We can see plainly that charity 
does not cover a multitude of sins. No 
matter how generous a man might be in 
the distribution of his goods, in feeding 
the poor, clothing the naked, supporting 
hospitals—unless he is making a reason- 
able effort to keep the commandments of 
God, he cannot through almsgiving 
alone buy his way into heaven. It is 
true that God is merciful, God is kind, 
God is patient with sinners; but it is 
also true that God is just, that God is 
not to be mocked and that He cannot be 
deceived. 


CHARITY IMPLIES SINCERE LOVE 

OF OUR NEIGHBOR 

Well, then, what is meant by this 
text: “Charity covers a multitude of 
sins’)? Brethren, it means that charity 
is a line of conduct. The charitable per- 
son is one who goes through life seeing 
men at their best. Such a person strives 
to see the good and to overlook the evil. 
If he does see the defects in a person, he 
keeps quiet about it. Under no circum- 
stances does he expose the unfortunate 
defects in anyone. This man covers a 
multitude of sins. He is tolerant, kind, 
sympathetic, understanding, patient and 
easy to live with. 

We know only too well how easy it is 
to see defects in others and at the same 
time remain blind to our own glaring 
faults. We know, too, how easy we can 
be on ourselves, how readily we can 
offer excuses and alibis, and yet at the 
same time bear down hard on some other 
person no worse than ourselves. But 
the damage comes primarily when we ex- 
pose the defects of our neighbor. With 
a sharp eye, quick tongue, plus a talent 
for small talk and cheap gossip, we can 
easily slay another’s reputation. All 
along Jericho Road, prostrate travellers 
lie bruised, robbed not of purse but of 


what is more important—their good 
names and reputations. Our jails are 
filled with robbers and thieves of public 
and private property, but seldom do we 
read of anyone being punished or even 
mildly censored for character assassina- 
tion. 


UNCHARITY A PROFITABLE 

PROFESSION TO-DAY 

The murdering of reputations has 
grown so prevalent in our time that 
many so-called Christians have almost 
ceased to regard it with disgust, or even 
dislike, and it has become our common 
habit to listen to it even if we do not in- 
dulge in it ourselves. Is it not sad com- 
mentary on our times that we actually 
support men and women whose stock in 
trade is to feed us, via press and radio, 
with gossip? They are well paid and 
make it their business to go into the high- 
ways and byways and dig up every juicy 
bit of scandal to expose weaknesses and 
magnify defects, and then hand it over 
to us by way of the press and radio. Let 
us not pass this over under the guise of 
criticism. A true critic looks for quali- 
ties, and an unjust one is blind to every- 
thing but defects. No, it is not criticism ; 
it is gossip and we know it. The public 
is to blame. The public—and that 
means us—supports these individuals. 
What a vast army there must be, who 
not only do not intend to cover up a 
multitude of sins, but who seem to take 
delight in pitiless publicity not only of 
sins but even minor defects! They al- 
most make you think that they them- 
selves are perfect people, flawless in- 
dividuals. Most of them are, of course, 
people without religion. To them we 
suggest the words of Christ: “*“Why seest 
thou the mote in thy brother’s eye; but 
the beam that is in thy own eye thou 
considerest not? Hypocrite, cast first 
the beam out of thy eye and then thou 
shalt see clearly to take out the mote 
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from thy brother’s eye” (Luke, vi. 41 
42). This will help us to try to put our 
finger on the causes which lead to this 
constant chatter about the faults and 
failings of our neighbors. 

Gossip is generally the result of in- 
tellectual poverty. The man who is 
always talking about the petty affairs of 
his acquaintances, plainly confesses the 
destitute condition of his mind. Such a 
person should do a more serious type of 
reading, spend more time listening to 
better radio and TV programs, and try 
to enter into conversation about some of 
the weightier problems of the day. Time 
and thought will then be given over to 
some of the things that go to make life 
worthwhile, and there will be less time to 
talk about the trivial personal affairs of 
others. There is little excuse nowadays, 
with so much trouble in the world, for 
spending time in the idle and sometimes 
sinful pastime of gossip. 


ENVY AND PRIDE INCITE 

VIOLATIONS OF CHARITY 

Another common cause of scandal is 
envy. There are some people who simply 
cannot bear to hear another praised or 
favorably spoken of. When anything is 
said in another person’s favor, the spirit 
of envy is aroused. Instead of looking 
for the good and joining in the praise, 
these people train their minds to search 
for defects. Before they know it, they 
are saying something to offset the favor- 
able comment they have heard. Not in- 
frequently the remark is uncharitable. 
This is an unfailing indication of an en- 


vious spirit. Anyone who is inclined 
this way should spend more time in his 
examination of conscience. Try to own 
up quickly and freely to the superior 
abilities in others. If we can’t praise a 
person, then let us at least be silent. 
But, after all, the basic cause of much 
uncharitable talk is pride. Only he who 
is blind to his own faults can have the 


presumption to speak uncharitably of 


others. If we were a little more mindful 
of our own failings and defects, we would 
be less prone to criticize and point out 
the failings of others. 

There is so much bad in the best of us 
And so much good in the worst of us 
That it ill becomes any of us 

To speak ill of the rest of us. 

It is well to remember that, if we are 
to persist in uncovering the sins of others 
and speaking of their imperfections, we 
must be prepared for retaliation. “All 
they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.”’ If we wound our neighbor 
with the sword of our tongue, how can 
we complain if we are pierced with the 
same weapon in our turn? 

Let us make it an unfailing rule never 
to listen to scandal if we can help it, 
never repeat it if we are forced to listen 
to it, and never talk about other people 
unless we can talk kindly about them. 
All this is not easy, but if we try to keep 
such a rule we shall be walking in the 
footsteps of the Master and fulfilling the 
law of Christian charity. Then we shall 
be truly covering a multitude of sins, 
and looking for the best in man instead 
of the worst. 


Feast of Pentecost 
The Work of the Holy Ghost 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) On Pentecost we commemorate the birth- 
day of the Church and the first launch- 
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ing of the Christian apostolate. 
(2) Progress of the apostolate in our own 
land. 
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FEAST OF PENTECOST 





(3) Expansion of the Church in our rural 
areas. 

(4) The apostolate to the Negro. 

(5) Variety of methods in the apostolate of 
to-day. 

(6) All Catholics should participate actively 
in the apostolate. 


Pentecost is a day of beginnings. It 
marks the birthday of the Church. It is 
the anniversary of the first Christian 
sermon, preached by St. Peter. It is 
also the beginning of the convert move- 
ment. St. Peter’s sermon brought three 
thousand converts into the Church. 
Converts have been embracing the 
Faith ever since. Now is the acceptable 
time, this Pentecost, to call to your 
attention the convert movement in this 
country of ours. 

You will be happy to know that the 
official Catholic Directory last year gave 
us credit for making over 119,000 con- 
verts to the Faith. That is a very grati- 
fying number. It is the largest we have 
ever made in any single year in the long 
history of the Catholic Church in these 
United States. Back in 1936 we could 
lav claim to only about 36,000 con- 
verts What has 
happened during that space of years? 

We are now reaping this small harvest 


now we have 119,000. 


of conversions because of the enormous 
and painstaking efforts of priests, Sisters, 
lay men and women who have gone into 
the highways and byways of our country 
and spread the Faith. They broke 
down much prejudice against the 
Church. They changed the minds of 
many bigots. They spread Catholic in- 
formation right and left. It is worth- 
while to look into some of this work that 
has been going on, and is still going on, 
because it unquestionably has been 
touched with a Pentecostal fire. 


OUT-OF-DOOR MISSIONS 
IN RURAL AREAS 


It is well to remember that for a long 


time there were many parts of this 
country, especially in the rural areas, 
where the majority of the people had no 
contact with the Church. About thir- 
teen years ago a movement started as a 
mission project to spread Catholic truth 
in these neglected sections. It appeared 
in the form of an out-of-doors mission, 
made possible mainly by trailer mission 
chapels. The aim of this apostolate was 
to plant the seed of truth in non- 
Catholic minds, by eradicating preju- 
dices and misconceptions concerning the 
Church. This work has met with out- 
standing success and is growing steadily. 
The work is carried on by many of the 
missionary Orders together with a num- 
ber of diocesan missionaries who have 
been especially trained for this work. 

Great strides have been made by our 
Catholic Press—in appearance, format, 
reading matter, special features, pictures 
and good sound reporting of the news. 
Our Catholic newspapers and magazines 
have more than held their own, and they 
have been a mighty instrument in the 
spreading of Catholic truth. There are 
still many of our Catholic people who 
turn “thumbs down” on Catholic read- 
ing matter. Such Catholics are either 
ignorant or complacent. Certainly they 
are unfair, for if our secular press could 
register the sound improvement that our 
Catholic press has made, our whole 
nation would have much to be thankful 
for. 

We are taking more and more interest 
in the spiritual welfare of the Negro. 
This is one of our best fields for con- 
version. The Negro Catholic popula- 
tion has doubled in this country within 
the last twenty-five years. Last year 
alone, 8857 Negro converts were re- 
ported. With the drift of the Negro 
population from the south to our large 
cities in the north, with better opportuni- 
ties for making our Church known to 
these people, there is no reason why we 
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cannot expect a large harvest of these 
souls within the next ten years. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION THROUGH 

THE MAIL 

Some years ago the Knights of Colum- 
bus began to place advertisements in 
prominent magazines, in an attempt to 
break down ignorance and prejudice. 
These attractive and carefully worded 
expositions of Catholic truth reached 
millions of people. The reaction was ex- 
cellent, and countless numbers wrote in 
asking for additional information. This 
resulted in a new technique: non- 
Catholics began to receive religious in- 
struction by mail. With the full co- 
operation of many of our seminaries, 
prospective non-Catholics receive their 
instruction. Our young men studying 
for the priesthood find an opportunity 
in this way to get first-hand knowledge 
and practice in convert work. They are 
doing a magnificent job. The problem 
that faces us now is not to find prospects 
willing to sign up and take this corre- 
spondence course in religion; we are 
swamped with applications. Our prob- 
lem now is to find priests and lay people 
to do the work. There appears to be no 
limit to what this single new technique 
“an accomplish. 

It would be very easy to go on calling 
to your attention much of the work that 
is being done in the matter of winning 
converts. But the time has come to ask 
you outright: what have you done to 
help bring a convert into the Church? 


LAY COOPERATION ESSENTIAL FOR 

SUCCESSFUL APOSTOLATE 

The marvellous spread of the Church 
is one of the great moral miracles of the 
ages. 
a few humble men whom Christ chose as 
His Apostles. Yet, they alone would 
have been helpless had it not been for 
the codperation of their converts. It 
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It was accomplished by means of 


was the preaching and example of the 
laity that aided in Christianizing the 
world in the beginning. To-day if we 
would rekindle in human souls the fire 
which Christ brought on earth, it must 
The priests 
People know 


be by apostolic laymen. 
cannot obtain a hearing. 
that it is the priest’s business to expound 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
and as a consequence outsiders refuse to 
listen to the priest. The layman, on the 
other hand, meets non-Catholics in the 
ordinary ways of life. He meets them in 
the workshop, in business, in profes- 
sional circles, and in the social world. 
It is there that, through him, they must 
come to appreciate the power that there 
Not by 
argument their 
minds be changed, but by the Catholic 
the layman carries 


is in the Catholic religion. 
nor controversies can 


atmosphere that 
about with him, by the Catholic tinge 
that evident in all his 
thoughts, by the little word uttered now 
and then which will make them con- 
scious of the faith of the Church which 


should be 


dwells in his soul. 

With so many millions of unchurched 
people in our midst, all the priests we 
have could work until doomsday with 
but pathetic results. The Church needs 
the active help of all her lay men and 
women. She needs it desperately. 
Scarcely one in a thousand makes any 
varnest effort to win a soul for Christ. 
This work of conversions can never be 
limited to a mere handful of priests, and 
a second handful of faithful stand-bys. 
Until we touch with the 


Pentecostal fire the rank and file of the 


manage to 


faithful in the pews, and get them off 


their complacent perch and out into the 
market place, we cannot hope for any- 
that 


Pentecost. 


thing even approaches another 

The reason why it is so difficult to 
arouse many of our people to take some 
the convert 


interest in movement is 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 





that they do not know their religion as 
well as they might know it. They are 
questions concerning the 


Too few Catholics have ever 


afraid of 
Church. 
developed or increased the beginnings of 
religion which they obtained in the 
parish school. There is not enough 
follow-through in our religion. Once out 
of Catholic school, there are many who 
never pick up another Catholic book or 
magazine which would enlighten them a 
little more in matters concerning their 
Faith. 

INDIFFERENCE OF MANY 

CATHOLICS TOWARDS THEIR FAITH 

Some Catholics rarely listen in to 
Catholic radio. These people admit 
that they do not know their Faith, and 
some are frank enough to say that they 
are not interested. So they are barely 
holding on themselves, and in no position 
to lend a helping hand to anyone who is 
reaching out for the truth. Converts re- 
port to us that they received scant help 
from their Catholic friends and neigh- 
bors. A few did have the sense to hand 
them a pamphlet, or give them the name 
of a sound book, or perhaps direct them 
to a priest—but the vast majority 
could not even do that. 


You can readily see, therefore, that the 
gist of our problem of conversion begins 
with the conversion of our own Catholic 
people. Until we can manage to ac- 
complish that, the work of converting 
America will drag on. It may sound 
impressive to be able to claim 120,000 
converts to the Church in a single year. 
In reality, we have only skimmed the 
surface. Like the Apostles of old, we 
can look up into the face of Christ and 
say: “‘Master, we have labored .. . and 
we have taken nothing.”” What we have 
done in America these past ten years is 
very little in comparison to the work 
that lies ahead. We need more laborers 
in the vineyard; not priests and Sisters, 
but earnest intelligent Catholic men and 
women who not only know their religion 
but are working at it. They, and only 
they, are the ones who will bring in the 
harvest of souls. 

Pentecost is the time to take these 
things to heart. If the face of this earth 
is to be renewed, it is persons like you 
who will have to doit. So, beg the Holy 
Spirit this day to touch your heart with 
the divine and celestial fire, that you 
may be aroused from your sleep and be- 
gin to do what you can to spread the 
Kingdom of God in this land of ours. 


Trinity Sunday 


The Mystery of the Blessed Trinity 


“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The mystery of the Trinity surpasses all 
human understanding. 

(2) By making the sign of the cross we dedi- 
cale all our actions to the Blessed 
Trinity. 

(3) Nearly all the Sacraments are adminis- 
lered in the name of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

(4) Our Catholic faith is the envy of people 
outside the Church. 


The story is told of St. Augustine that 
at one time he had a vision. In spirit he 
found himself walking on the seashore. 
The mighty, illimitable ocean sent quiet 
waves washing up over the sand, and 
presently Augustine came upon a little 
boy very busy at his play. The child 
had dug a hole in the sand with a cockle 
shell, and kept running to the sea, filling 
his shell, and returning each time to 
empty it into the hole. 
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“What are you doing, my child?” 
asked St. Augustine. 
“T am just emptying the sea into this 


hole,”’ was the child’s answer. 


“Oh, but you could never do that if 


you went on forever,” said Augustine. 

“Tt would be still harder,” replied the 
child, “for a man to get into his mind the 
infinite mystery of the Holy Trinity.” 

Whereupon the smiling child vanished, 
leaving the Saint with a new lesson 
learned. 

To some extent we are able to under- 
stand certain mysteries of our blessed 
Faith, but before the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity the wisest teacher has to 
stand silent. The keenest and greatest 
intellects have tried to grasp this 
mystery, but without success. Man can 
only bow and adore what he cannot hope 
to understand. Every attempt to under- 
stand this mystery is doomed to failure. 
From the very nature of it, it is appar- 
ent that man with his finite mind can 
never expect to understand the mystery 
of the infinite God, any more than the 
little child could empty the great ocean 
into a little hole made with his tiny 
hands. 

If we were able to prove this mystery 
by mere human logic, there would be no 
room left for faith. We do not exercise 
our faith in things that we are able to 
comprehend. “Blessed are they who 
have not seen and have believed.”’ No, 
we cannot see and we do not understand, 
but we believe with our whole hearts and 
souls. 


We believe that sublime mystery of 


the Most Adorable Trinity. We believe 
that there are three Persons in one God, 
co-equal and co-eternal. We _ believe 
that the Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God. We adore 
three Persons, but worship one God. 
We believe this simply because God has 
said it; the Church teaches it; and the 
Bible declares it. 
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CATHOLICS DAILY PROCLAIM 
FAITH IN BLESSED TRINITY 


Having once accepted without ques- 
tion this most sublime mystery of faith, 
a Catholic begins to proclaim his belief 
at once. He begins his actions by mak- 
ing the sign of the cross: “In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost,” thus consecrating all his 
actions to the Three Divine Persons. 
He ends his actions by acknowledging 
that whatever good he has done must be 
attributed to them: “Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost.” In practically all of the seven 
Sacraments the Most Holy Trinity is 
proclaimed. When infants are brought 
to the font to be baptized, they are bap- 
tized in the name of the Blessed Trinity. 
When our young boys and girls receive 
the Sacrament of Confirmation, they 
are “signed with the Sign of the Cross 
and confirmed with the chrism of salva- 
tion in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” In the 
Sacrament of Penance our sins are for- 
given and we are restored to the friend- 
ship of God in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
When two people are united in the bonds 
of Holy Matrimony, it is in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity. At the hour of 
death when the priest is called for the last 
anointings, he prays: “Go forth out of 
this sinful world in the name of God the 
Father who created thee, in the name of 
Jesus Christ the Son of the living God 
who suffered and died for thee, in the 
name of the Holy Ghost who sanctified 
thee.”” So we readily see that we live 
our entire Catholic life, whether we are 
aware of it or not, in the power, love and 
protection of the Blessed Trinity. Al- 
though we do not understand this sub- 
lime mystery, nevertheless we are for- 
ever paying our homage to God in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. 
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THE GREAT GIFT 

OF FAITH 

It is at a time like this, when we cele- 
brate the feast of this sublime mystery 
of the Most Holy Trinity, that we come 
to realize faintly the great gift of God— 
our faith. Here we are this morning 
accepting this teaching of our Holy 
Church without the slightest question. 
Indeed there are many here who not 
only accept it but who would be willing 
to die defending it. This is a marvellous 
thing, and people outside the Church, 
people with little or no faith, are truly 
envious of us. During the past year 
when Our Holy Father, Pius XII, pro- 
claimed the dogma of the Assumption of 
Our Blessed Lady, this dogma was ac- 
cepted throughout the entire Catholic 
world without the slightest question on 
the part of our people. The only dis- 
senting voices came from those separated 
brethren of other religious denomina- 
tions. They could not accept it because 
they could not understand it. Let us, as 
Catholics, thank God this morning for an 
infallible Church. The Church tells us 
what to believe, and we, like children, 
accept the teaching of the Church with- 
out question. 


Second Sunday 


Most cradle Catholics take their faith 
for granted. We have never known 
darkness, doubt and unbelief. A few 
days after we came into this world we 
were taken to church, and the waters of 
Baptism were poured over our little 
heads, and we were made children of 
God. Most of us came from Catholic 
homes; many of us had the privilege of 
a sound Catholic education. The only 
religion we know is the Catholic religion. 
To-day is a good time to realize our 
Christian heritage and to thank God for 
the gift of our faith. 

There are some others here who came 
into the Church the hard way. Con- 
verts to the Church travel long, hard 
roads. Many times it is only after diffi- 
cult trials and much sorrow and sacri- 
fice that they finally arrive and make 
their profession of faith. Converts to 
Catholicism do not take their faith for 
granted; they deeply appreciate their 
religion. Having known darkness, they 
understand all the better the blessing of 
light. 

Trinity Sunday is a good time to thank 
God for His unspeakable  gift—our 
faith. May we all hold to it for the rest 
of our lives! 


after Pentecost 


Excuses 


“They began all at once to make excuses” (Luke, xiv. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) In ordinary life scant toleration is 
shown to-day for persons. who con- 
stantly offer excuses or “alibis.”” 

(2) In the religious life, however, excuses are 
ubiquitous. 

(3) Ten years of unending wars and rumors 
of wars should have put an end to 
excuses and taught mankind to face 
facts. 

(4) The time is here for far more realistic 
thinking and living. 


In the business world to-day I doubt 
if you can get very far with excuses. | 
Business must be conducted along 
business lines. Contracts must be lived 
up to. Engagements must be met and 
bills paid on time. A man cannot run a 
business to-day unless he knows exactly 
where he stands. He must have in his 
employ dependable and responsible peo- 
ple. His customers demand this. There 
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is too much competition in business to 
permit the shiftless, irresponsible con- 
cern to survive. So, in business dealings 
you will find that excuses and alibis are 
“out.” 


MERE EXCUSES NOT TOLERATED 
IN MILITARY OR SOCIAL CIRCLES 


In the military world you will also find 
that excuses are not accepted. We wage 
our wars, not on the volunteer system, 
but with the aid of conscription and the 
draft. If we depended on volunteers to 
defend our country, we would by this 
time be a nation of slaves—because the 
average person of military age would 
“begin all at once to make excuse.”” By 
the time a respectable army had been 
assembled the war would be over, and 
we most certainly would not be the vic- 
tors. We learned many years ago that 
conscription is the only way. In cases of 
conscription, the conscript thinks long 
before he “begins all at once to make 
excuse.” Such excuses will be shaken 
down hard and fast; and if they do not 
hold water, Johnnie will be marched off 
quickly with a gun at his shoulder. 

In the social world, people are ex- 
pected to keep their engagements. In- 
vitations are sent out. The guest list is 


carefully selected. Arrangements are 


made for a dinner for ten. The cost of 


the dinner is not insignificant. The hour 
of the dinner is clearly stated on the in- 
vitation, and the RSVP is carefully 
printed in the corner. If you accept the 
invitation, you are expected to appear, 
and appear on time. You had better 
think a long time before you offer an 
excuse. If your excuse is not ironclad, 
your name is blacklisted, and you find 
yourself with a reputation of being ill- 
bred. Once such a reputation is estab- 
lished it is hard to live down. People 
think hard and fast before they offer a 
lame excuse in present-day society. 
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Strange to say, in the political world 
the excuse is still more or less in vogue. 
It is still being used, still being accepted, 
by a lazy electorate. Before elections, 
our political candidates come out with a 
glittering array of promises. When 
running for office and facing keen com- 
petition in the primaries, candidates are 
rash and extravagant in their promises. 
They ask for no sacrifices, only for votes. 
Once the election is over, the successful 
candidate “‘begins all at once to make 
excuse.” The great gulf between prom- 
ise and fulfillment grows wider every 


day. There seems to be little or no 


shame attached to the record of unful- 
filled promises. The gullible electorate 
appears to accept or tolerate excuses, 
and not infrequently returns to office a 
candidate with a reputation for broken 
promises. Certainly it is about time 
that our political world catch up with the 
business and social worlds, and put an 
end to this business of excuse and alibi. 


EXCUSES AND ALIBIS COMMON 

IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 

We come now to a consideration of 
excuses and alibis as we find them in our 
religious life. People who never con- 
sider making excuses in business and 
society because they realize only too 
well that they cannot get away with it- 
these same people, in their dealings with 
God, resort to the device of excuse as did 
the three persons in to-day’s Gospel. 
What is an excuse? It is something you 
advance instead of a reason when you 
have no real reason to give. The Greek 
word in the Gospel simply means “‘to beg 
off.”” They began to beg themselves off, 
and Our Lord criticized everything they 
said as being an excuse. An excuse is an 
hypocrisy, an attempt to escape from 
some obligation when there is no real 
reason to be given. In this Gospel, all 
the excuses that are given amount to the 
same thing—occupation with present 
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interests, duties, possessions or affec- 
tions. To sum up quite simply, they 
imply little or no interest in religion; 
they crowd God out. Now, here we are 
in this year of grace 1951, still resorting 
to the excuse as a substitute for real re- 
ligion. In times of crisis or catastrophe, 
the old slogan “Christianity has failed,” 
is trotted out. As the late Gilbert K. 
Chesterton said in reply: “Christianity 
has not failed, it simply has not been 
tried.”’ If more people stopped making 
excuses and begging off from their re- 
ligious obligations, certainly we would 
see a better world. 

Are we not running close to a dead- 
line? How much more time can we 
allow ourselves to make excuse? For ten 
terrible years there has been war in one 
form or another. War has been world- 
wide, and has brought ever closer the 
universal reign of something much like 
Antichrist. Certainly if there is a war 
with Russia, not only will our way of life 
in this country be under attack but our 
religion will be at stake. The bitter 
hatred for the Church of the powers that 
be in Russia is no secret. ‘He whois not 
with Me,” said Jesus, “is against Me.” 
We have reached a point where we need 
a hurried line up, to find out where we 
stand. Whocan be counted on, and who 
is to be left out? Certainly the time for 
excuses is at an end. More than thirty 
years ago, Our Lady of Fatima called 
for intensified prayer, especially the 
praying of the Rosary, and for the prac- 
tice of penance. She made it plain that 
peace depended on these. The state of 
the world and the displeasure of God 
have become such, she warned, that 
only a more vigorous spirituality could 
save mankind from horror and ruin. 
This message has been broadcast around 
the world. There can hardly be a 
Catholic who has not heard of it. What 
has been the response? There has been 
some response, but there has been no 


thundering reply to the call of Fatima. 
The main reason for that is due to the 
excuses that so many are ready to make 
whenever called upon to give to God 
anything over and above the Sunday 
Mass. 

There is hardly one of us who on fair 
and searching examination is not forced 
to admit that he can do more for God 
than he is doing. We most certainly are 
not giving God our best. In every 
parish of any size there are some hun- 
dreds who could easily assist at daily 
Mass—if not every day, then at least 
once during the week. For some special 
intention they could make the sacrifice 
to come to Mass. Some indeed have an 
excellent excuse for not being able to 
make it, but for a large number there is 
no excuse, no decent excuse. 


FORMS OF NEGLECT FOR WHICH 

THERE IS NO EXCUSE 

How many members of this congrega- 
tion say the Rosaryeveryday? Howlong 
does it take to recite the beads? Ten 
minutes would cover it. The Rosary is a 
simple but a powerful form of prayer. 
At this moment, I venture to say that 
more American Catholics are reciting the 
Rosary every day than ever before in 
the history of this country. Devotion 
to the Mother of God has never been so 
virile in our land as it is right now. 
Many people sense their need of Our 
Lady to lead us out of the terrible dark- 
ness that hangs heavily over us. But I 
reach out for more to join the ranks, to 
stop making excuses, to carry their beads 
in their purse or pocket and say them 
every day. Drop into a nearby church, 
or say them at home, say them in the 
bus or train on the way to or from work. 
Make a resolution here and now that 
you will be done with excuses. Get 
busy and start praying the Rosary daily. 

What about Holy Communion? We 
are living in an age of frequent Com- 
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munion. But there are still a large num- 
ber who receive only once or twice a 
year. There is no reason for this. These 
people can offer excuse after excuse, but 
when all is said and done there is no real 


reason why they cannot do_ better. 


Certainly these people need the grace of 


God. Many of them in their weakness 
sorely need the strength that comes with 
worthy reception of the Sacraments. 
Why do they remain away from the altar 
rail? They simply beg off—they offer 
one excuse after another and try to 
justify their lack of love for God. 


LET US PUT MORE ORDER 
INTO OUR LIVES 


Most excuses are due to bad planning. 
The lives of many are badly confused 
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about many things, including religion. 
If they would only make an honest effort 
to put a little more order into their 
lives, they would be a lot better off—in 
business, in society, with their friend- 
ships, in their homes and in religion. 
Another fundamental reason for excuses 
is laziness. The lazy person finds al- 
most everything an effort, and. quickly 
forms the habit of trying to “‘beg off” 
from as many things as possible. The 
lazy person makes commitments, but 
when the time comes he finds it easier to 
make excuses than to keep engagements. 
No matter how you look at it, excuses 
are bad. Form the habit of refusing to 
make excuses. Excuses are bad_ busi- 
ness, bad social form, and likewise bad 


religion. 
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Rom AN D OCUMENTS 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Faculties for the Jubilee’s 
Extension 


In order to make the Jubilee pardon 
more widely available and to achieve 
thereby a full spiritual renewal through- 
out the world, His Holiness grants to all 
priests possessing confessional juris- 
diction, whether ordinary or delegated, 
special faculties for the duration of 
1951. Several of these faculties suppose 
actual confession of sins by a penitent 
in ordine ad absolulionem. The remain- 
ing powers can be exercised in behalf of 
anyone whose confession could be heard. 
The penitent, actual or potential, thus 
favored may be an Oriental Catholic, 
and in the given circumstances the 
jurisdiction granted may be exercised 
over him. Even women Religious may 
approach any approved confessor, and 
that confessor automatically has the 
power both to hear their Jubilee con- 
fession and to exercise his special facul- 
ties in their behalf. 

Although he enjoys extraordinary 
powers in view of the Jubilee extension, a 
confessor does not thereby lose the right 
to exercise faculties from the Holy See 
already in his possession. Even though 
certain faculties were suspended during 
the Holy Year of 1950,! they now con- 
tinue in force in all their fullness and 
may be exercised as the occasion 
arises. 

The same is to be said of powers 
which have been delegated by the local 


‘ HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL Review (Feb- 
ruary, 1950), p. 458. 


Ordinary or one’s major Superior. The 
confessor may continue to use any 
power he has, as he did previously, and, 
if its terms are more favorable, apply 
it rather than the Jubilee faculty. He 
may even apply it to a penitent not 
seeking to satisfy the Jubilee. 

I. Facuttrres WITHIN CONFESSION. 

A. In a penitent’s first Jubilee con- 
fession, which he is making with the in- 
tention and desire of gaining the Jubi- 
lee, a confessor may absolve any and all 
reserved sins and censures except the 
few cases specified below. However, he 
may do so only then, and the penitent 
may not be given absolution in virtue 
of the same faculties during the Jubilee’s 
extension. Within the limits of his 
faculty, the confessor enjoys complete 
discretion in determining the presence 
of requisite conditions. Subsequent 
recourse to the reserving authority is 
unnecessary (Canon 2242, §3). The 
formula for absolution is contained in the 
usual sacramental form. The absolu- 
tion holds directly only for the internal 
forum. The penitent may, however, act 
as free of the censure even in the ex- 
ternal forum, provided he thereby gives 
no scandal. His lawful Superior could 
require proof of the absolution before 
recognizing it externally (Canon 2251). 
The confessor’s written declaration, 
given of course with the penitent’s per- 
mission, would constitute such proof. 
The fact of absolution might be pre- 
sumed from an evident and sincere ref- 
ormation in the penitent’s life. 
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Exceptions. 

(1) The faculty is restricted to cen- 
sures. Therefore, vindicative penal- 
ties, such as exclusion from legal ec- 
clesiastical acts (e.g., from sponsorship 
at baptism), cannot be removed. Nor 
may penal remedies or canonical pen- 
ances be remitted. 

(2) Excommunications reserved to 
the Holy See specialissimo modo (for the 
crimes of profaning the Sacred Species, 
violence against the person of the Pope, 
absolution of one’s accomplice, violation 
of confessional secrecy) cannot be ab- 
solved except in danger of death or ac- 
cording to the terms of Canon 2254. 
Similarly excluded are censures reserved 
personally to the Pope (e.g., for violating 
the secrecy of the Holy Office or de- 
licts committed during a papal elec- 
tion). 

(3) A priest cannot be absolved who 
finds it morally impossible to separate 
from the accomplice with whom he at- 
tempted marriage. This case remains 
reserved to the Sacred Penitentiary ex- 
cept in danger of death. 

(4) Major Superiors of exempt Re- 
ligious and secular clerics having ordi- 
nary jurisdiction in the external forum 
(e.g., residental bishop, vicar general, 
officialis, vicar or prefect apostolic) can- 
not be absolved from an excommunica- 
tion reserved speciali modo to the Holy 
See, except in danger of death or in the 
circumstances stated in Canon 2254. 


Conditions for Absolution. 


(1) The penitent must figst be asked 
if he has already gained the Jubilee of 
1951, or if at least he has been absolved 
from a reserved sin or censure by reason 
of its faculties. If so, he cannot be ab- 
solved from the present reserved case. 

(2) A confessor must apply his faculty 
carefully to a penitent eligible for ab- 
solution. A salutary penance should al- 
ways be imposed, even when it is ex- 
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pected that the Jubilee pardon will be 
gained in its fullness. Possible scandal 
must be removed and damages re- 
paired, or, if that is not immediately 
possible, the serious promise to do so 
without delay must be exacted. 

(3) Any one publicly under sentence 
of censure must not only give evidence of 
repentance, but at least promise to have 
the censure removed as soon as possible 
in the external forum. Only thus can 
he be absolved in confession. 

(4) Special measures must be imposed 
in certain cases. 

Heretics, schismalics and adherents of 
Communist teachings, who have openly 
spread their doctrines, must abjure their 
errors before the confessor, or even, if he 
so requires, outside confession before 
two witnesses. 

Members of Masonic or other sects 
condemned under censure, while not re- 
quired to submit a formal resignation, 
must renounce their membership at 
least before the confessor, and cease im- 
mediately all active codperation with 
and assistance to the sect. Further, 
they must denounce any clerics and Re- 
ligious they know to be members of the 
sect, and hand over as soon as possible 
to the confessor for transmission to the 
Holy Office any of its books and insignia 
that may be in their possession. A prom- 
ise of frequent recourse to the Sacra- 
ment of Penance in the future should 
also be exacted of them. 

Usurpers and unjust possessors of ec- 
clesiastical property and rights can.be ab- 
solved from excommunication only after 
making full restitution or the settle- 
ment required, or at least a sincere 
promise to seek such settlement. 

False accusers of a confessor must be- 
fore absolution formally withdraw their 
denunciation and repair the damage 
caused, in so far as possible. A serious 
and long penance should be imposed 
(e.g., Mass or the Stations of the Cross 
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every day for a week, or once or twice a 
week for a month). 

Violators of the papal cloisler for nuns 
are to be enjoined from ever returning 
to the house violated or even to its 
church, under pain of again falling under 
the excommunication. 

Apostate Religious still outside their 
institute must be required to promise to 
return to it within a specified time, 
failing which they will again incur the 
excommunication. All vindicative pen- 
alties incurred continue to bind. An 
apostate is subject to the local Ordinary 
as long as he remains outside his insti- 
tute. 

Fugitive Religious may be absolved 
from any excommunication inflicted by 
their Constitutions, but must be _ re- 
quired to return to their institute within 
a specified time under pain of re-in- 
curring the penalty. The deprival of 
office decreed by Canon 2386 and its 
suspension of a major cleric will continue 
to stand, as will any vindicative penal- 
ties imposed by the Constitutions. 

Readers and possessors of books for- 
bidden specifically by apostolic letter or 
written by heretical, schismatic or 
apostate authors to propagate their 
errors, Should be made to surrender such 
books in their possession, or at least 
promise to surrender or destroy them 
without delay. 

B. Irregularities for Orders arising 
from crimes entirely occult (such as 
heresy, attempted marriage and the 
other actions specified in Canon 985) 
may be dispensed, but only once for any 
particular penitent—that is, when he 
first makes the Jubilee confession. A 
crime which cannot be proven by at 
least two trustworthy witnesses is to be 
regarded as entirely occult.? 

The dispensation thus granted re- 
moves the irregularity completely, and 


* Cappello, “De Penitentia,” n. 1027. 


makes unnecessary any further recourse 
to the Holy See, except in the case of im- 
putable homicide or direct abortion or 
codperation therein. In this instance, 
the cleric is to be dispensed only to per- 
mit him to exercise his Orders so as to 
safeguard his reputation and avoid 
scandal, and he must be charged to have 
recourse to the Sacred Penitentiary 
within a month and to abide by its 
mandate or else fall back under the ir- 
regularity. In granting the dispensa- 
tion no particular formula is required. 
It suffices to say: “I dispense you from 
the irregularity incurred because of. .” 

C. Dispensation from the occult im- 
pediment of illicit consanguinity may be 
granted to any penitent making a 
Jubilee confession, even if it is not his 
first such. This impediment, when orig- 
inating sinfully outside of marriage 
and if occult in the legal sense, can be 
dispensed up to the second degree 
touching the first (i.e., between uncle 
and niece or aunt and nephew), but 
solely to permit the revalidation of mar- 
riage. A suitable formula is: “By 
apostolic authority granted to me I 
dispense you from the impediment of 
consanguinity to which you are sub- 
ject.” 

An impediment is occult when it 
cannot be legally proven, which in this 
case means that the fact of the original 
illegitimacy is not provable from public 
records or from the knowledge of at 
least two reliable witnesses. The faculty 
granted is merely that of dispensation. 
Therefore, for validation of marriage, 
consent must be renewed according to 
Canon 1135. The renewal may take 
place secretly and in private. When 
both parties are aware of the impedi- 
ment, they must both renew consent, 
though not necessarily by joint act. If 
the impediment is unknown to one, 
only the other is required by law to give 
new consent. Verbal renewal is always 
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preferable, but any external act in- 
tended as marital suffices. Since the 
validation must often take place outside 
confession, a confessor should instruct 
the penitent accordingly. 


II. FacuLTIES EVEN OuTsIDE Con- 
FESSION 


Several faculties are granted in the 
Papal Constitution to confessors, but 
without any reference to the sacramental 
forum. According to the accompanying 
Instruction of the Sacred Penitentiary, 
the absence of the requirement of confes- 
sion allows for the use of the faculty even 
apart from confession. The matter is 
left to the discretion of the confessor. 
Furthermore, the faculties thus granted 
may be used repeatedly during the ex- 
tended Jubilee. There is, therefore, no 
need for the petitioner to be asked if the 
favor he seeks has been previously given 
him. 

A. Commutation of Vows.—Commu- 
tation is the reduction of an obligation to 
one less difficult and possibly therefore 
less meritorious. Because of the Jubilee, 
any and every purely private vow, no 
matter how otherwise reserved, can be 
commuted into a lesser obligation for 
just case, that is, for any good reason. 
However, the commutation should not 
prejudice the right of a third party with- 
out his consent. For example, the vow 
to defray the expense of a charitable 
endeavor should not be changed without 
agreement with the person or agency to 
whom the obligation is due. It is like- 
wise forbidden to commute a vow that 
deters from sin, unless equal protection 
is imposed (for example, when com- 
muting a vow of almsgiving made to 
avoid a sin of impurity, or as a penance 
if committed). The spiritual condition 
of the vows should not be worsened by 
the act of commutation. 

The above commutation may be ex- 
tended to a secularized Religious, to free 
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him from a vow of perfect and perpetual 
chastity still binding him. Supposing 
the previous reduction of his solemn or 
simple profession into a private vow of 
chastity, this latter may be commuted 
for grave cause. In general, such cause 
might exist in the incommodum following 
upon his peculiar status of living in the 
world with such a stringent obligation. 
It is to be noted, however, that a major 
cleric cannot be dispensed from the 
celibacy of Sacred Orders by reason of 
this faculty, nor does it hold for a com- 
mutation of Religious vows. 

B. Dispensation from the Impediment 
of Crime.—As stated above, a matri- 
monial impediment is occult when it is 
incapable of proof. In the case of 
crimen, the facts at the basis of the im- 
pediment must be so hidden that satis- 
factory proof of them is lacking. The 
faculty is limited to a dispensation when 
neither party has committed conjugi- 
cide—‘‘neutro  tamen  machinante.” 
Therefore, the actions supposed are 
adultery and the promise or attempt to 
marry. In very many instances these 
will be known with certainty only to the 
parties themselves. They can be dis- 
pensed either to contract marriage or to 
validate it. Marital consent must be 
given in the usual manner, or, in the 
case of revalidation, renewed according 
to Canon 1136, as explained above. The 
parties must be given a prolonged pen- 
ance (for example, every day for a week 
or each week for a month). 

It must be admitted that the above 
faculties represent a most generous grant 
to the faithful of the entire world who 
desire to rectify their status before God 
and His Church and thus be enabled to 
gain the Jubilee. By reason of their 
very purpose, the faculties suppose 
for their exercise the sincere intent of 
gaining the Jubilee. Nevertheless, any 
concessions made will continue in effect 
if subsequently the beneficiary fails, 
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even without good reason, to complete 
the Jubilee requirements or even does 
not fulfill obligations imposed upon him 
by the confessor. Even an absolution 
from a reserved sin or censure stands, 
unless a condition for its continuance is 
not satisfied within the time appointed 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, 900 sqq.). 


Patroness Constituted for the 
Diocese of Raleigh 


In an Apostolic Letter? His Holiness 
notes that evidences are still extant of 
the faith which the original immigrants 
from England, Ireland, and later France 
brought with them to the United States, 
particularly a constant and increasing 
devotion to the Immaculate Virgin, who 
has been declared the Patroness of the 
whole country. The Diocese of Raleigh 
has been no exception to this. Many of 
its churches are dedicated to Mary un- 
der this title; the clergy and Religious 
of the diocese exemplify a similar at- 
tachment, and foster it among the child- 
ren under their care. Mary Immaculate 
is particularly worthy of veneration as 
the acies ordinata against heretics and 
enemies of the Faith. For these reasons 
His Holiness has acceded to the request 
of the Most Reverend Ordinary and his 
entire diocese, and declared the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, as conceived without orig- 
inal sin, to be the Heavenly Patroness 
of the Diocese of Raleigh. She is 
thereby constituted with all the liturgi- 
cal honors and privileges accruing to a 
principal patron. , 


The Heroic Virtues of Pius X 
Declared 


By a Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites,? His Holiness has af- 
firmed that it is certainly evident that 


2 Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, 875-876. 
3 Jbid., 896-899. 





the Venerable Servant of God, Pope 
Pius X, practised to an heroic degree the 
theological virtues and the cardinal and 
annexed virtues. This decision of Sep- 
tember 3, 1950, followed a plenary dis- 
cussion of the matter by the Cardinals, 
Prelates and Consultors of the Congre- 
gation on August 8, 1950. The new De- 
cree reviews the devoted service Pius X 
rendered to the Church during the eleven 
years of his pontificate. These ac- 
complishments are listed and appraised. 
They were further enhanced by his repu- 
tation for sanctity, which became 
widespread’ both in and outside the 
Church immediately following his death. 
From all sides the appeal was made that 
his cause for beatification be introduced. 
Thus, the ordinary, diocesan processes 
were begun and completed, and then the 
apostolic cause initiated on February 
12,1943. The investigation thus begun 
into the virtues of this servant of 
God revealed certain difficulties. This 
prompted a careful inquiry by the His- 
torical Section of the Congregation into 
all the pertinent records. This study 
has dissipated all doubts, and the heroic 
virtue of Pius X stands forth in all cer- 
tainty. The way is therefore open for 
the advancement of the cause. 


Modification in the Status of 
Nuns 


As the Review goes to press, the text 
of a mast important papal document has 
reached this country. It is a Constitu- 
tion significantly entitled De Sacro 
Monialium Instituto Promovendo,* which 
decrees a certain revision in the basic 
law governing nuns with solemn pro- 
fession, even those at least such er in- 
stituto. Contrary to the garbled re- 
ports of the secular press, the changes are 
not in the direction of permitting nuns 


* Acta Apost. Sedis, XLIII, 5-24. 
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to leave the convent for various activi- 
ties, but aim rather to revitalize an an- 
cient institution in accord with modern 
needs and conditions. After reviewing 
the historical development of contem- 
plative life for Religious women, the 
Pope explains his reasons for recasting 
somewhat its framework and sets forth 
the norms which guided the reorgani- 
zation. The document then lays down 
specific statutes for nuns of solemn pro- 
fession on the new division into major 
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and minor papal cloister, regarding pos- 
sible federation of monasteries, and 
finally the harmonizing of gainful labor 
and apostolic activities with contem- 
plative life. These statutes are sup- 
plemented by practical norms contained 
in a special Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation for Religious. The next 
issue of the Review will carry a detailed 
analysis of the Papal Constitution and 
the accompanying Instruction. 
5 [bid., 37-44. 
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The Modern Catholic 
High School 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


Sour: YEARS ago—about twenty- 
five, to be exact—Bishop McDevitt of 
Harrisburg, speaking at the dedication 
of the Bishop McDonnell Memorial 
High School in Brooklyn, called the 
attention of his audience to the fact that 
a system of schools must provide schools 
of every grade from the kindergarten to 
the university. If the Catholic public 
were to limit itself to the establishment 
of elementary schools, the Catholic 
school system would soon come to be 
designated in the popular mind merely 
as a system of elementary schools. He 
spoke eloquently in exhorting Catholics 
to make the tremendous sacrifices that 
were essential to the growth of Catholic 
high schools in the United States. He 


saw the challenge that was then being - 


presented to the Catholic public. Over 
the preceding quarter-century — the 
growth of the American high school had 
been phenomenal. There was every in- 
dication that this growth would con- 
tinue. 

In 1900, only 6°% of the boys and 
girls of high school age were in school. 
His experience as Catholic superintend- 
ent of schools in the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia convinced Bishop Mce- 
Devitt that only herculean efforts would 
enable the Catholic schools to keep pace 
with the marked growth and develop- 
ment of high school education that was 
taking place throughout America in the 
first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The Catholic clergy and people 


accepted the challenge, and in 1920 we 
find 129,848 students in the Catholic 
high schools of our country. By 1926 
the population of our high schools had 
increased about 60%. Under the leader- 
ship of a zealous and enlightened hier- 
archy the number of students in Catholic 
high schools increased year by year. 
Even during the depression of the 
Thirties the advance went on relent- 
lessly. 

A sharper rise, beginning in 1936, has 
now brought the total students in our 
secondary schools past the half-million 
mark. Official figures of 1948, showing 
a total of 482,672 students in Catholic 
high schools, reveal an increase of 270% 
over our secondary school population 
of 1920. The significance of this ad- 
vance is better appreciated when we 
consider that the total increase in the 
14-17 age group of the population has 
been only 10%. Where in 1900 only 6 in 
each 100 of the high school age group 
were found in secondary classes, to- 
day more than 65% of this group at- 
tend high school. Compulsory educa- 
tion laws in most States require that 
young people stay in school until they 
are 16 or over. These laws are one 
factor in the increasing enrollments in 
high school, but the laws would not re- 
main on the statute book if they lacked 
the support of public opinion. The 
average parent is convinced that addi- 
tional schooling guarantees his son and 
his daughter a better social and economic 
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status. Our growing industrial economy 
simply could not absorb the army of 
young people who offered themselves 
year by year for employment. Many 
authorities believe that the problem of 
employment for youth will always have 
to be solved, even in relatively good 
times. Intelligent living in America also 
demands a higher level of education; 
the complex issues facing our govern- 
ment call for a more enlightened elec- 
torate. With high schools expanding 
everywhere in our land, Catholics have 
spent themselves and their resources in 
keeping pace with the development. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE TASK 
AHEAD 


Much has been accomplished, and we 
do not belittle the efforts of our Catholic 
contemporaries when we call attention 
to the fact that this work has only be- 
gun. We have put our shoulder to the 
wheel; we have made a good start. 
But the grim fact is that to-day in many 
large centers of Catholic population our 
secondary school facilities can take care 
of scarcely more than 1 in 4 of the ele- 
mentary school graduates who offer 
themselves for secondary education. 
The educational picture of the country 
as a whole reveals that we have 2,304,- 
965 pupils in Catholic elementary 
schools, according to the national sum- 
mary of 1947-1948, and only 482,672 
students in Catholic high schools. The 
high school ratio is low, and the problem 
is further complicated when we reflect 
that scarcely more than 50% of our ele- 
mentary school age group are in Catholic 
elementary schools. The task is tre- 
mendous, but the progress made in at- 
tacking it is amazing. The Catholic 
flock and its leaders will not fail in their 
devotion to the maxim established al- 
most a hundred years ago by Arch- 
bishop Hughes of New York: “Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school.”’ 
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To-day for the sake of clarity we may 
expand the maxim to read: “Every 
Catholic in a Catholic school—from 
kindergarten to university.” 


CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


This influx of students has brought a 
change of function to the secondary 
school. “For many years,” we read in 
“These Young Lives,”! “the principal 
task of the high school was to prepare 
students for college. Because of this 
tradition, most high schools in this 
country, including Catholic schools, em- 
phasize the academic or college prepara- 
tory courses. More than 95% of Catho- 
lic secondary schools offer an academic 
program, and more than 30% of these 
high schools are exclusively academic’”’ 
(p. 38). This academic preparation is 
ideal for the student who will enter col- 
lege. This type of preparation meets 
the needs of the 30% of the graduates of 
Catholic high schools who will have the 
college opportunity. The remaining 
70%, according to present statistics, 
will likely find the terminus of their 
formal education in high school. Many 


‘of these are conscious of a need for 


special vocational training which will 
enable them to make a living. The de- 
mand for vocational training has 
brought commercial subjects into the 
high school curriculum. Many of the 
schools which are not strictly com- 
mercial have commercial courses, which 
the students may take if they wish. 
Some also offer shop work and other 
kinds of vocational training. But a 
vocational course is not the answer for 
the student who does not plan to engage 
in a kind of work that requires special 
training in school. This student pre- 
sents a very serious problem to the 
secondary school. 





“These Young Lives,” by Don Sharkey 
(W. H. Sadlier, Inc., New York City, 1950). 
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“These boys and girls are receiving 
the last formal education they will 
ever get. They must be trained not 


for college, not for a special kind of 


work, but for life.... In many places, 
the problem is being met by a pro- 
gram of Life Adjustment Education. 
Another name for it is general educa- 
tion. It is difficult to give an exact 
description of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion, because the program is varied to 
meet the needs of the individual stu- 
dent. There is also great variation 
from one community to another. 
Guidance is an important part of Life 
Adjustment Education, because the 
pupil must be directed to the subjects 
which will help him most. 

“The social studies are an impor- 
tant part of a general education, be- 
cause the pupils must be trained for 
citizenship. Training in home-mak- 
ing and in the use of leisure time 
activity is featured, rather than higher 
mathematics and classical languages. 
If it is found that the pupils need it, 
they might be taught grammar and 
sentence construction, subjects for- 
merly confined to the elementary 
school. They might also be taught 
how to keep a household budget. 
This would call for arithmetic, a sub- 
ject not traditionally taught in high 
school. Leaders in Life Adjustment 
Education are trying to get away 
from tradition when tradition stands 
in the way of a practical program that 
will be of the greatest possible value 
to the pupils” (p. 40). 


The U.S. Office of Education supplies 
a statistical study in the form of a chart 
that reveals to us the steadily declining 
number of a typical group of 1000 fifth- 
grade pupils who progress through the 
successive grades of the elementary 
school, the four years of high school, and 
the four years of college. Of this group 
of 1000, 786 entered high school; of 
these 786 entering the ninth grade, only 
155 graduated at the end of the twelfth 
grade; of these 455 high school gradu- 
ates, 160 entered college; and at the 
end of four years 75 of the 160 graduated 
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from college. This means that less than 
25% of those who entered high school, 
and approximately 35% of those who 
graduated, entered college. This statis- 
tical information presents the issue very 
clearly: the high school must give more 
attention to the larger group of students 
who will not continue their formal 
education beyond high school. ““These 
Young Lives” sums up the matter: 
“Some of those who failed to enter high 
school, or who left before graduation, 
did so because they had to help support 
their families. A great many others did 
not continue because they felt that high 
school did not meet their needs. A 
program of Life Adjustment Education 
may supply what these students felt 
was lacking and may help to keep stu- 
dents in school much longer” (p. 41). 


INCORPORATING LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
IDEAL IN PROGRAM OFFERED 


Many Catholic high schools will ex- 
perience difficulty in adjusting — their 
offerings to the life adjustment ideal. 
“These Young Lives” presents a graph 
of the sizes of our high schools. The 
distribution of schools according to en- 
rollment reveals that the small schools, 


with 300 pupils or less, form 79.5% of 


the total. Schools with an enrollment 
of more than 300 pupils make up buj 
20.5% of the total. In the smaller 
schools the offering of a great number 
and diversity of courses is a problem 
that almost defies solution, and it may 
be impossible to add sufficient life ad- 
justment subjects if the college prepara- 
tory courses are to be retained. The 
academic tradition is strong in American 
high schools, as we have noted, and it 
cannot be rejected without creating 
difficulties with State accrediting author- 
ities and regional accrediting agencies. 
The large private high schools and 
diocesan central high schools are in the 
best position to attempt the necessary 
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expansion of offerings; our parish high 
schools with less than 100 students, 
making up 40.8% of our total of 2150 
Catholic high schools throughout the 
country, may find it impossible to rec- 
oncile the venerable academic ideal 
with the new life adjustment ideal. In 
many areas the commercial ideal is in 
possession, and this adds to the diffi- 
culty of the problem. The smaller 


private high schools and even some of 


our central high schools share in the 
school population handicap of the 
majority of our parish high schools. All 


possible concessions to a program of 
general education are in order. ‘Limited’ 


facilities have prevented some schools 
from adopting such a program. All 
are aware of the problem and are de- 
sirous of meeting it to the best of their 
abilities” (p. 40). No adjustment of 
courses should be allowed to disturb the 
position of religion as the core of all 
education. Religion is the reason for 
the existence of the school. It animates 
every classroom subject and every ac- 
tivity, just as it should animate the 
student’s every action throughout life. 
The critical period of adolescence de- 
mands religious training in a more 
marked degree than perhaps any other 
period in the life of the individual. It is 
the period, very often, when a religious 
vocation is felt for the first time and can 
be brought to full flower in the proper 
environment. The consecrated religious 
teacher realizes that the religious atmos- 
phere of the high school is an important 
factor in fostering religious vocations, 
and she will expose it to no hazard. 


IMPORTANT SERVICE OF THE 
GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR 


The marked need of the adolescent 
for individual attention calls for the 
service of the guidance counsellor. The 
budding adult is frightened at the pros- 
pect of coping with the world. Mary, 
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the student in our high school story, 
needs help in becoming acquainted with 
herself, with her abilities, and with her 
limitations. “She needs help in learning 
to live as Christ would have her live in 
the modern world. And she needs help 
in finding her proper place in society. 
The guidance program of her school is 
designed to give such help” (p. 36). 
The counsellor, an expert religious 
teacher with special training in guid- 
ance, will see to it that every pupil 
works to the best of his ability but never 
beyond his capacity. Parents may con- 
fer with the counsellor, learn what the 
school is doing to help their son or 
daughter, and thus be in a better posi- 
tion to take their own proper part in 
this work of guidance. The ideal of a 
successful and happy life on earth is not 
sufficient. ‘The Catholic teacher’s most 
important function is to guide her 
children along the path to heaven.” 

The activities program has come to be 
a very important part of the offerings of 
the high school. Activities have great 
value, but they must not interfere with 
classwork. They can be so organized 
as to be cocurricular rather than ex- 
tracurricular. We find Catholic high 
schools offering a variety of activities 
which are regarded as an important part 
of the school’s work. “These Young 
Lives” mentions first, and rightly so, a 
sodality devoted to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Certain units from courses 
highly recommended for general educa- 
tion can be easily adapted for assembly 
periods and for club meetings. Thus, a 
study of the organization of the United 
Nations can be taken up in the meet- 
ings of a social study club. A civics club 
can spend many profitable hours in a 
panel discussion of the various forms of 
government in the world. If a high 
school for girls does not offer a course in 
homemaking, a cooking club or a sewing 
club can be the medium of much valu- 
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able training to future homemakers. 
An English club will teach its members 
the respect due to their mother tongue 
and train them in its use. The activi- 
ties of a debating society or club help 
students think quickly and _ logically, 
give them experience in speaking, and 
often develop a high degree of fluency in 
the use of language. A dramatic club 
stirs its members to the study and pres- 
entation of plays that rank among the 
best productions in the literature of the 
world. Skill in interpretation of spoken 
lines increases one’s appreciation of the 
best that has been thought and said in 
the world. The publication of a printed 
newspaper (where that is possible), or one 
of a mimeographed paper, offers oppor- 
tunity for valuable journalistic train- 
ing, and the young editors often do a 
great service in improving the public 
relations of their school. It is startling 
to learn from “These Young Lives” 
that “more than half the (Catholic 
high) schools have printed newspapers 
and another 11% have mimeographed 
papers.” 

With careful planning student as- 
semblies can become the source of much 
informal education and training. The 
proper conduct of an assembly teaches 
students to observe the niceties of par- 
liamentary procedure and makes the 
participants capable of conducting pub- 
lic meetings of all types. Respect for 
authority, a sense of responsibility, and 
consideration for the rights of others are 
stimulated through student councils 
which confer with faculty members in 
matters pertaining to administration. 
“Half (our) schools have student coun- 
cm. .. Eighty-five per cent have 
student assemblies, and many of the 
programs are planned by the students. 
Sixty-five per cent have sodalities and 
units of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade or similar organizations de- 
voted to home and foreign missions, 
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There are Good Counsel Clubs, Catholic 
Action Clubs, Interracial Units, Junior 
Red Cross Societies, 4-H Clubs, and 
other worthwhile organizations” (pp. 
12-43). 


TWO MANY CLUBS DISSIPATE 

ENERGY OF STUDENTS 

There is real danger that a high school 
may establish too many clubs and thus 
dissipate the remarkable energy of its 
students that can be channelled into 
constructive activities. It is the func- 
tion of the principal to see that every 
club meets a need and fulfills a purpose. 
The natural yearning of the adolescent 
for social activities must be kept under 
tight rein. We find that about three- 
fourths of our high schools sponsor 
dances or other types of social gather- 
Under intelligent direction and 


ings. 


close supervision these activities con- 


tribute to the development of a socially 
competent adult. The athletic program 
has a very prominent place among the 
activities. If properly conducted, it can 
provide physical training and physical 
development for the entire student 
body. School orchestras and bands 
give an outlet to students with musical 
talent and skill. In general, the school 
will conduct activities of all types in the 
way best calculated to contribute to the . 
moral, intellectual, social, and physical 
development of the student. Properly 
controlled by school authorities, they 
add to his complete education even 
though he receives no academic credit 
for them. 

The transition of the high school from 
a school for a select few to a school for 
everyone, presented the Catholic body 
with a new challenge. They quickly 
established parish high schools in con- 
nection with parish elementary schools. 
The traditional type of Catholic board- 
ing academy quietly yielded to the new 
ideal and became a modern high school. 
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Bishops of dioceses set about establish- 
ing central high schools for boys, for 
girls, or for both in a coeducational cen- 
tral school. ‘The diocesan central high 
school is the newest of the three types. 
It is still the least numerous, but it is 
finding increasing favor, because it is 
equipped to offer a great number and 
diversity of courses. Some central 
high schools are supported entirely by 
diocesan funds, others by funds from 
the parishes, some by contributions from 
the parents, and some by various com- 
binations of these methods” (p. 44). 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS FOR 
RURAL POPULATION 


One of the pressing problems in our 
high school development is how to locate 
central schools that will serve the 
Catholic rural population. Many zeal- 
ous students travel many miles to attend 
high schools in cities or towns, for there 
are few high schools in rural areas be- 
cause of the scattered population and the 
smaller percentage of Catholics in 
country districts. The small high school 
suffers many handicaps, chief among 
which is the impossibility of offering 
any great diversity of courses. The 
great number and diversity of courses 
required in a modern high school exert 
pressure towards the establishment of 
large central schools where feasible. 
The day may come when parish high 
schools in contiguous parishes will be 
centralized in one large school. To-day 
40% of our high school population is 
found in our small high schools, schools 
with less than 300 enrollment. 

Recruitment among religious teach- 
ing communities does not keep pace with 
the demand for teachers, particularly in 
our high schools. Lay teachers are more 
numerous than in elementary schools. 
But we have a place for the lay teacher 
in the education of Catholic young men 
and women to meet the exigencies of 
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modern living. “The majority of the 
faculty members in Catholic high schools 
are Sisters, and Catholic parents are 
pleased that this is so. Sisters provide 
63.8%, diocesan and Order priests 
14.9%, and Brothers 7.3% of our com- 
bined high school faculties. ‘Catholic 
administrators endeavor to meet all 
standards respecting teacher qualifica- 
tions, attendance and health require- 
ments, and certain fixed rules governing 
graduation” (p. 45). While retaining 
religion as the core subject, the Catholic 
high school measures up to the strict 
requirements of accrediting agencies in 
the teaching of secular subjects. 

In most parts of our country the 
public and Catholic high schools work 
together in close codperation in all 
matters that concern the social welfare 
of the citizenry. They find common 
cause in projects that make for civic 
betterment. ‘The most helpful relation- 
ship exists in regard to exchanging 
students. Catholic schools sometimes 
arrange for students to take courses, 
which they themselves do not offer, at 
a near-by public high school. Catholic 
schools also recognize credits which 
their students have earned at public 
summer schools. Sometimes the process 
is reversed, and the students from the 
public school come to the Catholic school 
for special courses” (p. 47). 

The stimulating and stirring influence 
that radiates from Catholic high schools 
gives strength and vigor to our ele- 
mentary schools. No longer is there the 
fear, once expressed by Bishop McDev- 
itt, that the Catholic educational system 
will become associated in the public 
mind mainly with elementary schools. 
This is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, for, in the words of Bishop 
Shahan, “the state of the Church in 
every nation is most profoundly con- 
ditioned by her relations to the higher 
institutions of learning.” 
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Questions ANSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Is Pre-Nuptial Investigation 
Mandatory? 


Question: A colleague and myself are 
wondering whether that pre-nuptial in- 
vestigation sent out some years ago by 
the Congregation of Sacraments has 
to be used in a rural parish where both 
the parties to the marriage and their 
relatives are well known to the pastor. 

WONDERING Pastor. 


dioceses have not 
investigation 
I can see 


Answer: Some 
made that pre-nuptial 
mandatory for all marriages. 
that, where a diocese is mostly rural, 
the situation aimed at by the law is not 
found to any extent outside a few par- 
ishes; and even in those parishes it 
may have more of a theoretical than a 
practical application. It would seem, 
however, that if the bishop had ordered 
its use in every parish, you would have 
heard (rather you would have been in- 
formed) of its use. Our Catholic book- 
sellers have on sale blanks including the 
entire form to be used, where the bishop 
thinks there is a real need to use it; for 
the Instruction seems to be a directive 
supposing the dangers ordinarily present 
in many sections of the world and alto- 
gether absent in still larger sections of 
the world. 


The Difficulties of a 


Catechumen 


Question: A catechumen feels that 
the Holy Eucharist, as he understands 
it, is more than a mystery; it is a con- 
tradiction, that is, if he must believe 
that the same Blood which flowed 
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through the veins of Our Lord when 
He was on earth, is present in every 
Mass as it was present in the Body of 
Our Lord during His life on earth; for 
the great number of Masses being said 
at the same time would seem to make 
this impossible. 

Will you explain to me this point, so 
I in turn can answer this catechumen’s 
difficulty? Does the Church teach that 
the Blood which we receive is identically 
the same Blood that flowed through the 
veins of Our Lord during His life on 


earth? PuzzLep Priest. 
Answer: I feel that I can best answer 


your question by referring you to that 
classic book of some two hundred and 
eighty pages and about two hundred 
and fifty on the Mass itself, written by 
the late Abbot Vonier. The Newman 
Book Company got out an American 
edition some years ago, and it sells 
for $2.50. It is the entire doctrine of 
St. Thomas on the Holy Eucharist as 
Sacrifice done into flowing English. 
Vonier points out that there was only 
one natural Sacrifice of the Saviour, that 
on Calvary; but there is a Sacramental 
Sacrifice as often as Mass is said, and 
the Last Supper was the inauguration 
of this continuous offering of Himself 
sacramentally by the Saviour until the 
last Mass will have been said before the 
crack of doom. The Last Supper was, 
in fact, the Mass of Institution. Once 
this young man grasps the distinction 
between Sacramental Sacrifice and Nat- 
ural Sacrifice on the part of the Saviour, 
his difficulties will disappear. I have 
had all sorts of cultured and devout 
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persons tell me that this golden volume 
of Vonier inducted them into a new era 
in their attachment to the Mass and of 
their benefiting thereby. 


What Is an Itinerant 
Pastor to Do? 


Question: I might mention first that 
in this parish there is much territory but 
few Catholics and there is no Catholic 
hospital nor any Catholics on the staff 
of any of the public or private hospitals 
in this area. In this section, too, most 
of the marriages are mixed marriages, 
and it sometimes happens that the 
children born of these unions go for 
years—even to the age of 18 or 21 
without being baptized. 

The question then is: what if any 
funeral rites may a priest, upon request 
of the Catholic parent, presume to use 
when such a child or infant dies un- 
baptized? Similarly, what about a still- 
born baby that is not baptized condi- 


tionally within a reasonable number of 
hours after delivery? 
PRIEST OF THE SOUTHLAND. 


Answer: I would say, first of all, 
that if those unbaptized children of 
Catholics have reached the use of rea- 
son and have become even adolescents, 
or older, and if at the same time these 
same unbaptized children, having human 
responsibility, have had enough in- 
struction to have become catechumens, 
then I don’t see any reason against 
using the burial service without Mass. 
If they have had no instruction at all, 
then the priest might preside at a sort 
of memorial service as a means of con- 
soling the parents and at the same time 
not making the same service in any way 
ritualistic. I would say that this is also 
true in the case of children dying before 
the use of reason and unbaptized. Bish- 
ops sometimes permit these non-liturgi- 
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cal services in the case of a non-Catholic 
partner of a Catholic marriage as a 
means of preventing a funeral service 
under non-Catholic auspices. At other 
times the bishops allow a priest to be 
present at the undertakers or at a funeral 
parlor, or in a private house, to say some 
informal prayers for those who have 
died without the Sacraments and in- 
capable of receiving the Sacraments at 
the time—as public sinners who had not 
repented, actually or presumptively. 


Religious Articles Again 


Question: If I understand aright, 
there will be a violation if religious 
articles are sold at the rectory at any 
time during the year... .. That’s new 
to me. I know there are many abuses 
in this regard, but it is a common prac- 
tice for pastors in this country to have 
a small or large supply of rosaries or 
other articles. They sell them to their 
parishioners—at a profit, of course. I 
never heard before that such a practice 
was disapproved by the Church. This 
sale of rosaries or medals or religious 
pictures, if not abused, could only stimu- 
late the devotion of the people. I can- 
not see how this practice is now con- 
demned by the new Decree. Please 
explain. 

Is the pastor forbidden to sell reli- 
gious articles at the rectory or in the 
church or sacristy? If he does so, does 
he fall under the excommunication? 
I don’t see how this sale is a “business” 
in the strict sense of the term. It is 
carried on for the convenience of the 
people, rather than for the profit of the 
pastor or the church. PaROcHUS. 


Answer: That January answer may 
have been defective because I had an- 
swered previous queries along the same 
line; and the gist of my answers was 
that there was no changed interpreta- 
tion of the previous law except adding 
the term banking, and that seemed to 
include operations in the black money 
market. The penalty was changed also 
into an excommunication specially re- 
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served to the Holy See and incurred 
ipso facto. The entire Decree seemed to 
add things not visualized in the former 
prohibitions; including such things 
as selling religious articles for the con- 
venience of the people at missions or 
outside of missions, and also the selling 
of textbooks by schools or by even mis- 
sion agencies and the like, some forms of 
church goods as an incident. Such 
things were done under the former 
law; and the new law, outside of bank- 
ing, made no change. 

The Holy See hasn’t seen fit to send 
out any interpretations of the newly 
formulated law with the one addition 
only; so we must presume that the 
interpretation given by practice of the 
previous law holds good until there is an 
interpretation to the contrary. 


Sister Inquisitors as to 
Sunday Mass Attendance 


Question: Are there any serious ob- 
jections to the practice of Sisters asking 
the school children individually on a 
Monday morning if they have been to 
Mass the previous day? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: I see no good reason for the 
Sisters interrogating the school children 
individually oy Monday whether they 
were at Mass or not the day before; 
for these children coming from careless 
homes will not profit much by the cor- 
rection, and they should not be left 
under the impression that they were 
positively guilty of serious sin. This 
only illustrates the fallacy that has been 
all too generally followed uninten- 
tionally—the fallacy being that the 
church and school together are much 
more important than the home. Ex- 
perience shows that the Topsy-ized home 
tends to rear spiritual defectives in 
most cases, both Mass-herding and 
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school lock-stepping to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

If from time to time each Sister has a 
talk separately with a few children, she 
may be able to learn incidentally, while 
encouraging the same children to greater 
piety, that some are missing Sunday 
Mass. She can deal accordingly with 
them without telling them that they 
and their careless parents are commit- 
ting mortal sin. 


A Slip on Hospital Chaplains 
Confirming 


Queslion: My Homimetic came in 
to-day, and I was surprised at the an- 
swer you gave to the first inquirer on the 
question whether a chaplain of a hos- 
pital may confirm as an extraordinary 
minister of Confirmation (p. 369). 
The negative answer you gave is incor- 
rect, at least as far as children are con- 
cerned. 

It is true that in the original Decree 
“Spiritus Sancti munera” the faculty 
was restricted to pastors only. But 
by a rescript from the Congregation of 
the Sacraments, dated November 18, 
1948, this faculty was extended to chap- 
lains of maternity homes and hospitals 
and of orphanages for the benefit of 
children admitted thereto. This re- 
script extended the faculties for one 
year; on February 6, 1950, it was last 
extended for another year (see Jurist, 
April, 1949, p. 261, for original Decree; 
April, 1950, p. 214, for the latest ex- 
tension). The conditions are stated 
thus: 
‘*. . in domibus sic nuncupatis ma- 
ternitatis vel nosocomiis pro mulieri- 
bus parturientibus vel brephotropheis 
suarum dicecesium, Confirmationis 
sacramentum valide et licite con- 
ferre valeat puerulis ibi receptis .. . 
ea tamen lege ut Confirmationis sacra- 
mentum personaliter conferatur puer- 
ulis a Cappellano domibus de quibus 
in precibus stlabiliter addicto, et si 
plures in una domo constituti sint 
Cappellani, ab eorundem primo, ce- 
teris prorsus exclusis. 

“Cappellano autem hac facultate 
uti licebit tantum si Episcopus di- 
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cecesanus haberi nequeat, aut legit- 
ime impediatur quominus per se ipse 
Confirmationem conferat; nec alius 
presto sit Episcopus, communione 
gaudens cum Sede Apostolica, licet 
titularis tantum, qui sine gravi in- 
commodo ipsi suffici queat. Itidem- 
que si parochus loci, in iisdem adjunc- 
tis, haberi et ipse nequeat, vel legitime 
impediatur quominus sacramentum 
istud conferat. In absentia autem 
Cappellani, aut in ejus impossibilitate 
per se ipsum confirmandi, nullus 
alius, preter Episcopum vel loci 
parochum, idem sacramentum valide 
conferre valet.” 
inswer: My source was the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis, in which the rescript 
did not appear. I notice also that 
Father Bouscaren in his last supplement 
of “Canonical Digest,” running through 
the year 1948, fails to list the above re- 
script, although he generally catches 
all the documents of the Holy See that 
are not of a secret nature. The Jurist 
is to be congratulated on its alertness 
and its usefulness. The mail of Janu- 
ary 19, 1951, brought another catch-up 
in the omission from a Denver confrére. 


Who Can Give This Desired 
Information? 


Question: I wonder if you (Editor of 
the Homietic) could help me to solve 
a small though not unimportant prob- 
lem, especially as it concerns yourself- 
at least indirectly. 
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Many years ago (about twenty or 
thirty, I think), a book was published 
called ““A Victim to the Seal of Con- 
fession” by F. J. Spillman, S.J. On the 
front page after the title were the words: 
“A True Story.” I need not tell you 
that the book thrilled me _ intensely. 
All the more when it appeared (with 
some changes) on the films, being shown 
out here several times, both as a serial 
and in one picture. 

But now for the problem. About two 
or three years ago I got an inspiration. 


People are writing abridged stories of 


great novels, etc. Why should I not 
do the same with the “Victim” seeing 
that (1) it dealt with a subject seldom 
dealt with in the Catholic literary world, 
and (2) it purported to be a true story. 
Accordingly (with the help of the book 
which I was fortunate to be able to 
borrow from a Convent in England), 
I got down to my task, completing it 
in two years, not too bad an accom- 
plishment in the tropics, with only an 
oil lamp and with all the cares of a 
small but intensely busy parish on my 
shoulders. 

Proceeding to England for my quad- 
rennial “‘furlough” I got my MS. re- 
vised by my Provincial and two other 
reviewers and then published it in a 
small Catholic magazine as a serial. 
Returning here in January of this year 
I handed the MS. to the Editor of our 
local journal, for publication as another 
serial. It was gladly accepted. Then 
came the stunning blow. As the story 
was half way through (my readers get- 
ting more and more enthralled, and anx- 
ious to hear the end) then I suddenly 
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received a letter from a Nun in England 
to the effect that she had received a 
letter from Provence (the supposed 
scene of the story) to say that the story 
was fictitious. The writer of the letter 
being no less a distinguished person 
than the V.G. of the diocese; another 
letter from a well-known priest to the 
said Nun affirmed the probably fictitious 
character of the book from personal 
knowledge. I accordingly sent the two 
letters to my Superior, the result being 
that he advised me to withdraw the 
story, and to insert in the magazine an 
apology to the public for an unforeseen 
mistake. 

Since, however, publishing this apol- 
ogy, the idea has occurred to me that, 
as there is seldom smoke without fire, 
possibly the story may be true and have 
occurred elsewhere. [ must confess 
that it is hard to believe that the es- 
teemed author of the book (with over 
100 pages) would have ventured to call 
it a “true story” unless it was at least 
founded on fact. But if so, when did it 
happen, and why should the author 
change the name of the place when prac- 
tically all the characters were probably 
dead when he was writing the book? 

In conclusion, | should be much 
obliged if you would get me any in- 
formation that would lead to the quick 
solution of this not uninteresting prob- 
lem. 

Priest IN BririsH West [NDIEs. 


Answer: Would any one who _ pos- 
sesses the information that this priest 
is anxious for, kindly communicate 
with the Editor of this Review. 


Votive Masses 


Question: (1) If a Votive Mass is 
permitted on a First Friday, may a 
pastor and his assistant both say the 
Cogitationes Mass, or must one say the 
Cibavit Mass ex devolione? 

(2) In a Votive Mass of the Blessed 
Mother must the seasonal Missa in 
Sabbato, or may the Commune or any 
of her Masses, be said on a day on which 
a Votive Mass is permitted? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) It is first necessary to 
make a distinction between a privileged 
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Votive Mass and a private Votive 
Mass. O’Connell describes a privileged 
Votive Mass as one that is permitted 
by the Holy See or prescribed by the 
rubrics, not for a grave and public cause 
but for an appropriate reason approved 
by the Holy See, and is endowed with 
certain liturgical privileges (J. O’Con- 
nell, “The Celebration of Mass,” p. 
78). These Masses resemble a Solemn 
Votive Mass, and are permitted when ‘a 
private Votive Mass is not. 

A private Votive Mass is a Mass not 
in conformity with the Office of the 
day, celebrated for a reasonable cause 
without any special command or au- 
thorization of the Holy See or of the 
Ordinary. Even though this Mass in 
its external solemnity is celebrated as 
a Solemn Mass (with deacon and sub- 
deacon), it is still a private Votive Mass. 
The Ordo generally indicates the days on 
which this Mass is permitted by the let- 
ter ““V”’ or some similar sign. 

The privilege of the First Friday Mass 
is as follows: “In those churches or 
oratories where, on the First Friday of 
each month, special exercises of piety 
are, with the approval of the Ordinary 
of the place, carried out in the morning, 
the Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart may 
be added to these exercises, provided 
that on that day no feast of the Lord, 
or double of the first class, or privileged 
feria, vigil, or octave falls.” This Mass 
is celebrated with one prayer and the 
Gloria and Credo. It can be seen from 
this, then, that only one of these Masses 
is permitted in each church or oratory. 
However, if the rubrics of the day allow, 
this same Mass may be celebrated as 
a private Votive Mass. Any reason- 
able cause would suffice, such as the 
devotion of the celebrant. Furthermore, 
if a private Votive Mass is permitted on 
the First Friday, there is no limit to the 
number of these Masses. They must be 
celebrated with at least three prayers 
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and the Gloria and Credo are omitted. 

(2) According to the Decrees of the 
Congregation of Rites the only two 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin that may be 
celebrated as Votive the 
feasts of the Immaculate Conception 
and the Seven Sorrows. If one should 
desire to say a Votive Mass in honor 
of the Assumption, what Mass should 
be used? The Congregation of Rites in 
1939 answered this question: the com- 
mon Votive Mass of Our Lady (the 
formulary assigned to the particular 
season) must be used with the intention 
of honoring the Assumption. If a 
Votive Mass of the Blessed Virgin is 
celebrated, it must be one of the five 
Votive Masses given for the different 
seasons of the year, or the Mass of the 
Immaculate Conception or of the Seven 
Sorrows. 


Masses are 
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Relations between Philosophy 
and Physics 


The classical physics of Galileo, 
Newton and Maxwell not only domin- 
ated the eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
centuries and contributed greatly to the 
Machine Age and the era of tremendous 
scientific achievement, but it effected 
a very significant departure in the 
methodology of natural science. From 
the time of Aristotle up through the 
Middle Ages the predominant physics 
was properly a philosophy of nature, and 
was therefore more a speculative science 
based upon simple and direct observa- 
tions of nature. Classical physics, on 
the other hand, was more an empirical 
science based on exhaustive and con- 
trolled experiments which went beyond 
the simple observations of nature, in- 
terfered with and, to some extent, 
sought to harness nature. The ma- 
terial objects of the two sciences of na- 
ture were the same—the objective nat- 
ural order—but their formal objects 
differed. For Aristotelian physics the 
form was metaphysical; but for classical 
physics it was mathematical. Hence, 








the former constituted a philosophy of 


nature or a philosophy of physics, but 
the latter became more a mathematical 
science of nature. Thus, the separation 
of the natural sciences from the philos- 
ophy of nature developed and broad- 
ened as the years went by. Hence, we 
have the unfortunate situation wherein 
many who are well-trained in philosophy 
have scant knowledge of the basic prob- 
lems and significant experimental re- 
sults of modern physics, while many 
more who are well-trained in physics 
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have little or no knowledge of meta- 
physics. That this is a mutually un- 
fortunate situation is regretfully ac- 
knowledged by most of the middle 
group whose training in philosophy is 
somewhat balanced by a knowledge of 
physics. It is for this latter group pri- 
marily that Dr. Smith has written 
“Philosophical Physics.””! 

Dr. Smith, who is editor of The New 
Scholasticism, writes from a broad back- 
ground of philosophical and_ scientific 
study acquired through the Catholic 
University of America, the University 
of Fribourg, Harvard, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and the 
Institutum Divi Thome. And having 
taught cosmology and the philosophy of 
science at the Catholic University of 
America, he is well equipped to deal 
competently with the fundamental prob- 
lems of philosophical physics. 

The author has wisely divided the 
book into two parts. Part I is a clear, 
well-written and sound Aristotelian ex- 
position of the philosophical problem of 
motion in the dualistic terms of act and 
potency, involving matter, form and 
privation. This part is designed for, 
and will be read with profit by, those 
whose background of physics is the 
equivalent of a first course. 

In Part If the author deals more crit- 
ically with empiriological physics, and 
particularly with those problems and 
areas of alleged conflicts between mod- 
ern physics and philosophy. Employ- 
ing the Aristotelian dualism of matter 
and form, Dr. Smith 
rather effectively that the apparent 


1 Philosophical Physics. By Vincent Edward 
Smith (Harper & Bros., New York City). 


demonstrates 
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cleavages between sound philosophical 
principles and the facts of experimental 
physics are not real. Thus, he demon- 
strates that, when modern physics keeps 
within its proper domain, it does not 
stray into the  psuedo-philosophical 
science of scientism. At the same time 
he clearly indicates the large area of em- 
piricological data that philosophy can 
interpret for the greater enrichment and 
more modern development of the philos- 
ophy of nature. An understanding of 
this part of the book requires a moderate 
grasp of the problems of modern phys- 
ics. 

By emphasizing, as he does, the 
experimental side of physics over the 
mathematical, the author differs from 
Maritain, who considers physics as a 
science distinct from philosophy; and 
differs also from DekKoninck, who con- 
siders physics “as continuation at the 
dialectical level of the demonstrative 


science that is true philosophy.” In Dr. 
Smith’s view empiriological physics 
can illustrate philosophy. “It can 
illustrate philosophy in a sense in which 
Aquinas used the word inductio. But it 
can hardly enunciate philosophy. Thus, 
philosophical physics can interpret the 
data of empiriological physics, re- 
fining the ore to exemplify its own certi- 
tudes and using what is descriptively 
organized as an aid in abstracting ex- 
planatory principles. In this fashion 
empiriological physics is accepted (finis 
operantis) into the status of a natural- 
ized citizen in philosophical physics” 
(pp. 179 sqq.). 

While this reviewer inclines more to 
the views of Maritain as expressed in 
“La philosophie de la nature,” he never- 
theless considers Dr. Smith’s “Philo- 
sophical Physics” a very worthwhile 
book, recommends it highly for collat- 
eral study by students of cosmology 
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and the philosophy of science, and also 
as very profitable reading for physi- 
cists. Rosert B. Morarissey., Sc.D. 


Recent Scriptural Works 


Until about thirty years ago the 
English Bible was almost the only place 
where Catholics could find the Psalms 
in English. But since the appearance in 
1920 of Dr. Boylan’s translation of them 
from the Latin Vulgate, and in 1929 of 
“The Psalms Explained for Priests and 
Students” (published by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc.), the Psalms have ap- 
peared ever more frequently in English. 
Now we have a number of excellent 
English versions by various authors— 
from the Latin Vulgate, from the orig- 
inal Hebrew as found in the Massoretic 
text, from the New Psalter of Pius XII, 
and now in the Confraternity edition 
from the Hebrew underlying the New 
Psalter edition with critical use of all 
ancient sources. 

Without going into detail, it may be 
said that all these translations are good 
and can be used with profit. Of course, 
they are all different, more or less; but 
that is to be expected. No matter what 
the basis of a translation of the Psalms 
or of other parts of Scripture, and re- 
gardless of the critical sources used, no 
two of them will be alike throughout. 
Even with an equal knowledge of all the 
sources and of English expression, there 
will be elements of individual inter- 
pretation, judgment, taste, idiom, and 
the like, which will make it impossible 
for any two or more translations to be 
exactly the same. 

As regards the latest rendering issued 
by the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America,! we can safely rely on the 
eminent scholars who made it for its 





! The Book of Psalms and the Canticles of the 
Roman Breviary, By members of the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
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faithfulness to its sources. It is also ex- 
pressed in simple, clear English, well 
divided as to verses and paragraphs, and 
nicely printed. We regret that the 
solemn forms of personal pronouns— 
thou, thy, thee—have not been re- 
tained, and that these personal pro- 
nouns, when referring to the Divinity, 
have not been capitalized. Such dif- 
ferences, though apparently slight, lend 
great dignity to the inspired word, and 
help to the understanding of it. We do 
not want the English dress of the Holy 
Scriptures to take on the modernity of 
the daily newspaper. And what is said 
here of the Psalms applies to the Canti- 
cles of the Roman Breviary, which are 
printed at the end of the volume. 

It would be rather difficult to say too 
much in praise of the series of Scripture 
Textbooks which has been prepared in 
England under the general editorship 
of Very Rev. Msgr. J. M. T. Barton, 
English Consultor of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. Of the seven ex- 
cellent books in this group, that by Dr. 
Bird on the Gospels is perhaps the most 
interesting, both because of the method 
employed and the subject-matter.? 

The author would teach his readers 
and hearers the Gosepl story simply by 
telling it in his own words, amplifying, 
filling in, and explaining briefly, when 
necessary, details which would not be so 
clear to us who are far removed from the 
original scenes and the ancient lands 
where the events took place. A little 
more topography would likely be help- 
ful, so that the reader or listener could 
get a clear-picture of Our Lord and the 
places where, and the peoples to whom, 
He spoke His divine messages. 

This method of teaching is not only 
the best and easiest for students and 
teachers, but also for preachers and 


2A Study of the Gospels. By T. E. Bird, 
D.D. (Newman Press, Westminster, Md.). 
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their audiences. If the preacher on 
Sundays and holydays, before reading 
the Epistle or Gospel or announcing his 
subject, can first give his hearers a 
brief picture of the places and surround- 
ings amid which these holy utterances 
were originally delivered, he will at once 
have the attention of his people; and 
then he can go on to tell the story of the 
Epistle or Gospel in his own words, draw 
out its teachings, and conclude with a 
brief exhortation for practical life. 
This, in our judgment, is the easiest way 
to preach, if the preacher knows his 
Scripture, and the most profitable way 
to instruct and move his hearers. 

This is what Dr. Bird has done in this 
arresting little book, which is not only 
attractively arranged and printed, but 
has a good number of beautiful and per- 
tinent illustrations and a fine map of 
Palestine. 

It is said that this series of Scripture 
studies is for teen-agers and secondary 
schools. Well, we think it would be 
equally useful for middle-agers and old- 
agers; for it is amazing how little our 
Catholic laity seems to know about the 
life and teaching of Our Lord and of 
Christianity in general, as contained in 
the Gospels and Epistles of the New 
Testament. 

Another of the volumes of Scripture 
textbooks for Catholic schools deals 
with the fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, 
the seven Catholic Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse.* The Pauline Epistles are 
the richest source of Christian theology, 
the Catholic Epistles contain some of the 
most beautiful writings of the New 
Testament, and the Apocalypse, the one 
prophetic book of the New Law, is un- 
equalled in its mysteriousness and sub- 
limity in all the Bible. 


3 St. Paul and the Apostolic Writings. By 
Sebastian Bullough, O.P. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md.). 
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Before giving his readers and students 
an explanation of these sacred writings, 
the author rightly sketches the back- 
ground: first, the geography of the 
country through which St. Paul and the 
other Apostles travelled and of the 
places wherein they labored and 
preached; secondly, the history of the 
peoples to whom these Apostles ad- 
dressed themselves (namely, those of the 
Greco-Roman world of the Roman 
Empire, including the many Jews scat- 
tered through the Empire). Once this 
background is clearly outlined, the 
author then gives a brief account of the 
life and writings of St. Paul; this is 
followed by an explanation of the 
Pauline Epistles, which he divides into 
The Great Epistles, The Captivity Epis- 
tles, and the Pastorals, giving a thorough 
explanation of one of each class, and 
then a brief exposition of the others. 
Before starting each commentary he has 
three short sections: noting the time 
and place of writing, the people to whom 
the Epistle was written, and a summary 
of the argument of the Epistle. This 
would seem to be a very thorough 
method of dealing with the Apostolic 
writings, and the laity of all ages ought 
to derive much benefit from it. 

In the beginning of his book Fr. 
Bullough gives a selected Bibliography ; 
but it seems to us not so practical, since 
most of his readers could hardly be sup- 
posed to have many of the books to 
which he refers, especially those in 
foreign languages. And, strange to say, 
among the New Testament versions he 
makes no mention of the Spencer New 
Testament published by the Macmillan 
Company, which is from the original 
Greek and is widely regarded as the 
finest translation of the New Testament 
in the English language. Also there is no 
mention of “The Epistles of St. Paul” 
in two volumes, (published by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc.), which is used in many 
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seminaries as a standard work and as the 
only complete treatise of its kind in 
English. In any case, this section of the 
book would seem to be more in place in 
the back than in the front of the work. 
A few good maps would greatly add to 
In the 
contents two maps are referred to, but 
they are not in the book. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


the usefulness of this volume. 


All-Star Symposium on Mary 


Suppose that a Marian Congress were 
advertised at which papers were to be 
delivered by Ronald Knox, Paul Clau- 
del, Caryll Houselander, C. C. Martin- 
dale, Sigrid Undset, Arnold Lunn, G. K. 
Chesterton, Charles Journet, and sundry 
other astral personages of the Catholic 
literary world, I imagine that we 
would be tempted to break our necks 
to attend that concursus on Our Lady. 


Well, no such star-studded congress is 
ever likely to be held outside the Celes- 
tial City; but the papers have actually 
been composed, and Sheed and Ward 
have gathered them together for our 
leisurely perusal, giving the compila- 
tion the lovely title, ““The Mary Book.”! 

First a word about the physical 
get-up. It is this sort of book that 
makes one proud of Catholic publishing 
in America. It has indubitably come 
of age. This is an aristocratic book 
in that the editors have admitted only 
the best. Banalities about the Blessed 
Mother abound, but you will not find 
them here. Neither will you find the 
cheap and tawdry sentimentality, nor 
the mayhem on our English language, 
which makes some of popular hymns 
to Mary absurd. Perhaps nothing 
better shows the oaken roots and 





1 Sheed and Ward (New York City). 
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strength of devotion to Mary than its 
having withstood for so long the Shaker 
blasts of “O Mother, I Could Weep 
for Mirth.” 

All the members of this symposium 
are acknowledged literary artists. And 
Mary needs artists rightly to sing her 
praise. In a piercing phrase, Dante 
speaks of St. Bernard as “deriving 
beauty from Mary.” Theologians can 
duly set forth our basic faith about the 
Mother of Christ; but only artists can 
come anywhere near to conveying to us 
the light, the love, the “noonday torch 
of charity,” the fount of hope, the great- 
ness, the puissance, the benignity, the 
mercy, the pity, the magnificence, the 
plenary goodness that is Mary. It 
was shrewd of Sheed and Ward to invite 
only artists to their mammoth Marian 
symposium. Of course, some of the 
artists, like Frs. Martindale, Knox and 
Leen, have enjoyed considerably more 
than a bowing acquaintance with theol- 
ogy; and the chairman, Mr. Sheed, 
has given us probably the best populariz- 
ation of theology on the market. The 
theologians can rest assured that their 
interests were amply safeguarded. 

These pieces have not been written to 
order. They are not vapid enunciations 
of a party line. They are rather candid 
glimpses of the very personal senti- 
ments of the authors about the Mother 
of God. They seem to have been sur- 
prised in their private orisons before 
Our Lady’s shrine. They have written 
from the heart. And they are all 
persons eminently talented to express 
the motions of their hearts. Every 
facet of Our Lady and of our devotion 
to her is here displayed. The great 
events of her life, her sorrows, St. 
Joseph, the Magnificat, the childhood of 
Christ, Cana, the Ave Maria, the 
Rosary, as well as her appearances in 
the modern world—you will find them 
all treated here with a rare sensitive- 
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ness. Some of the papers are by poets, 
and therefore in poetry; and some are 
not papers at all, but superbly selected 
specimens of the plastic artists’ homage 
to Mary. 

“Look now upon the face which most 
resembles Christ, for only its brightness 
can prepare thee to see Christ.”” Thus 
was Dante enjoined to contemplate 
the Mother of Christ. This book will 
enable us the better to do likewise. 
This is a bright book: bright from the 
thought and artistry of its contributions, 
and bright with the brightness which 
they project for us from the soul of 
Mary. Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Enforcement of the Laws on 
Marriage 


The enforcement of the divine and 
ecclesiastical law governing marriage is 
not the least of our pastoral problems. 
Certainly it is the main occasion, if not 
the cause, of leakage from the Church. 
The Church holds to the position that 
the married are obliged to cohabit, even 
in circumstances of great stress and 
difficulty. Civil law and public senti- 
ment entice Catholics to escape from 
this severity, this hard saying that a 
man must remain united to his wife. 

Fr. Vincent J. Hines’ recently pub- 
lished work on this subject is timely and 
important.'! It explains and clarifies the 
Church’s law on separation, with par- 
ticular attention to the jurisprudence of 
the Rota. Permissible recourse of Cath- 
olics to the civil courts for legal separa- 
tion and even divorce is then discussed. 
The usual principles and applications 
are stated, with some leniency indicated 
in the interpretation of the gravissima 
causa required by a Catholic to be the 


1 De Conjugum Separatione ac de Civili 
Divortio in Jure nico et in Jure Civili 
Statuum Federatorum Americe Septentrionalis. 
By Vincent J. Hines (Officium Libri Catholici, 
Rome, pp. 190). 
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plaintiff or a lawyer in a divorce action. 
This section is completed by a factual 
summary of American civil law on 
divorce, annulment, separation and 
separate maintenance. The very loose- 
ness and confusion of much of this law is 
itself an irrefutable argument against 
the attempt to treat marriage as dis- 
soluble. 

To protect Catholics against the 
baneful influence of our civil legislation 
the author proposes the adoption of 
special legal and pastoral measures. 
He favors the imposition of personal 
interdict on those who obtain a divorce 
without permission and of strict condi- 
tions for their later reconciliation to the 
Church. As a more fundamental solu- 
tion to the problem, he recommends the 
establishment in each diocese of an 
agency of marriage reconciliation. He 
cites the good already accomplished by 
such a procedure in the Archdioceses of 
Chicago and Westminster. As a further 
contribution to the stabilizing of mar- 
riage among Catholics, the author urges a 
general program of conferences for the 
married and engaged. He thus offers a 
broad and considered study of the whole 


question. 
Francis B. Donne:ty, J.C.D. 
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Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
— = * 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 


parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
er eee ree er $ 59.50* 
Sash $9.00 House Cassock $115.00 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed 
in richness 
Sash $12.00 House Cassock $195. 00 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com- 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas- 
sock has Cape attached and addition- 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
— is available in Ermine or Coney 
ur. 
e * @ « 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
ne MIS... «5s sce wieee $ 69.50* 
Sash $9.50 House Cassock $138.00 


No. A950 Tropictex 

This all-wool mediumweight material 
provides a cassock that drapes per- 
fectly and gives long wear. .$ 79.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $150.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors 
into an elegant cassock. Ideal for 
CI isk net eed een $ 87.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $165.00 
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(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 


Altar Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 














collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


(C) Ne. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


















































For Cassocks 


(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. . $8.50 





listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
: : (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- MG: .+<sgadodveee ee aotnchae $6.50 
4 Made extra full. Sizes 18 ha (K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
— "eee et tt . Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
oe Oe 26 MN o6645<i. cae $3.50 


Telephone 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ $.25 $ $.25 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. $.73 5.75 6.25 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs 42 in. 6.75 6.75 7.29 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
1l Yrs 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy . : 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- ag ye $5.50 
ing in all church colors, made extra 22 in. ...$3.75 in. ...$5. 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. - 6.00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 706 
BS 5 is esa eda ha ow oo $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. . $3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
SN .-o:al mince area. ear eianleee ears pata $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 
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Surplice 





rect 
th of When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
plice § cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
in. § Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
in. [fon sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 
a inches including front drop. 
in. §(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- (I) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
in. Bbroidered medium weight linen, eye- linen, cross design embroidered band- 
“9 let Cross design, per yard..... 4.25 ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
in. §(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
in. broidered medium weight linen, Please state color desired... .$ 21.75 
in. § Cross design, per yard....... $4.85 No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
Lg (C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. DR deececnneeereccenesevese $ 17.50 
| —— medium , weight g 556 (J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ee Oe eee + = + « \ - c ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Madef (D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- [deal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. . 
design, per yard............ $ 4.7 No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 8.50 
a weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
I eer eee $4.10 quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
7 oC A ¢ jesi 29.50 
3.08No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 4nd Cross design.......... $ 29. 
"eo weight linen, hemstitched without No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
wrécosmmce, per yard.............. $3.75 Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
ional No. hd i — _— — (L) Fl F2* F3** 
with I osching. per yard... .. $3.50 Amice........ $2.80 $3.00 $ 
$3.25 -: Daiga  on pied tata ig: Corporal...... 120 1.35 1.75 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and Pe 
me i: Cie ints ‘tes om tack Purificator.... 85 SS if 
ade 3 a 
$3.758(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight meres = ~ —“ 
- Sur-Qlinen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- ag “tts on ye se a 
esign.geted with I.H.S. design...... $ 26.50 Stole Col ar... Fig ‘ AS 65 
to 24BNo. F 601 Surplice to match Alb Fil Plain Hem, F ae Hemstitched 
., iene pencils $28.59 “"* 3 Hemsiched With Lace 
plice(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
pny linen with 6-inch bands of heavy (M) 36 inches wide . 
(oe FFilet Lace at bottom and insertion No. FO* Light weight, yd.....$ 1.75 
va ES Ge ee $ 20.25 No. F8** Medium weight, yd... 2.50 
to 2 No. F4** Heavy weight, yd.... 3.00 
'$4.509N0. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace No. F2* Handkerchief wt. yd.. 2.50 
Light at bottom only............ $ 19.25 . For light weight Albs and Surplices 
*%* Fo tar ths, t Linens, 
SEPM F503 bees Sorin og gy Ra et 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
ee ere $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
2 Saree. $ 13.50 
$ (H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
: linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
g lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 
TS $ 32.50 
_\ No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
Bs (ciara ads ite ddNiarsites BSc $ 37.00 
) FNo. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
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Imported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 
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Needlecraft VESTMENTS ag 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 


without obligation. 





(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Roman Cope ......... 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil - 24.50 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Gate Came 2. cceccce 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


(C) Ne. Y5152. Brocaded satin 


(B) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 
Roman Cope ......... 70.50 80.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 
Ge OD nc cccccn 77.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 ° 


(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Floral 


damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Romana Cope .......65. 110.50 
Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
ere 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Embroidered 


, Unlined Lined 

Lined Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 

Roman Chasuble ...... $60.75 Roman Cope ......... 73.25 81.00 
PD Ce tcc eeees 96.00 Roman Dalmacics ¢ 

seovecees ae Beene Dees ..... 110.25 126.75 

nee ecg ny "17711 130.00 Benediction Veil ...... 2750 32.00 

Preaching Stole ....... 12.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 

Gothic Chasuble ....... 87.25 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 

Gothic Cope .........-. 98.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 

Gothic Dalmatics ...... 165.75 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


/ 
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| 
Are you a Victim of 
the “Imported” Complex? 


We Americans take a pardonable pride in the accomplishments of 
our Fultons, our Whitneys and our Edisons. At the same time we 
recognize that no race or nation has a monopoly on inventive genius 
or creative talent. 

Yet American attainments in the industrial arts have never been 
matched anywhere. Our people have demonstrated, times without 
number, their ability to produce more and better things for mankind 
| at lower prices. The old concept that an “imported’’ product is 

endowed with some mysterious quality of superiority no longer needs 
| refutation. 

Many readers of these lines can recall the time when Liturgical 
| Fabrics were deemed without merit unless woven on foreign looms. 
| Today it is an undeniable fact that luxurious materials for Altar 
| Draperies and Sacred Vestments, far superior to any imported fabrics, 
| are now loomed right here in America. You can see them at your 

Church Goods Dealers if you will simply ask to be shown “Allen” 
| vesture materials. 
| Our latest achievement is the Allen line of METALLIC BAND- 

INGS— bandings woven of metallic yarns perfected by American 
| scientists after years of research. It is no secret that the metallic band- 
| ings heretofore made abroad were not only coarse, but tarnished and 
ultimately turned black. Allen bandings are GUARANTEED not to 
tarnish even though exposed to salt air or salt water! Soft, lustrous 
and easily dry cleaned, they retain their brilliance permanently. To 
see them is to dispel any lingering belief one may harbor, that a 
metallic banding, to be superior, has to carry an “imported” label. 

Your dealer will be glad to show you the 6 beautiful new Allen 
patterns. They are available in 11 different color combinations: 





“Buy American” y Fa 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 
(2) 2 


abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
| IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 

















VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 








= THe H p RAL REviEw (Monthly), Vol. LI. No. 8 (May, 1951). Copyright 1951, by Joseph F. 
N S eases, ton. o8 Peck tone. ‘ew Lael, ered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S. 


$5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 





A jeweled and 
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: Made for 

St. Patrick's Cathedral 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Most Rev. George L. Leech 
D.B., 4.C.D. 

Triste) Moh Mallat iliac] 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. George D. Mulcahy 
Chancellor 
B. E. Starr, Architect 


R, . MBU $< = 40 W. 13th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





